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In this issue Page 181: Charles Herbert Reilly by Professor 
William Holford. A tribute to a great figure in the British architectural 
Profession by one of his most famous students. Unorthodox, vital, 
Pugnacious and consumed with an inexhaustible enthusiasm for 
architecture, Professor Sir Charles Reilly made the Liverpool School 
of Architecture, where he became professor in 1904, the stage of a 
Personal architectural drama whose influence in course of time was 
felt through most of the world. He died on Monday, February 
2, 1948. The frontispiece shows the late Professor Reilly, a still 
from the film The Way we Live which described the reconstruction 
Plans for Plymouth. 


Page 187: Landscape Comes to Oxford by J.D.U.Ward. Art criticism 
and history ordinarily deal with art forms which have already been 
isolated, identified, given names, positions, dates; as for instance the 
different periods of building in a cathedral. None the less the greater 
Part of the day-to-day visual scene still remains outside art analysis, 
if only because it seems so everyday, and art analysis has up to now 
been applied only to certain so to speak un-everyday subjects. Part 
of this everyday world—the college gardens of a university (Oxford) 
are here reclaimed for analysis by J. D. U. Ward, who proceeds 
to break down a type of scenery regarded by most people as ‘given’ 
into what it really is, a resolution of numerous historical fashions 
and theories of art. The backgrounds to the colleges illustrated here 
are shown to be the outcome of a complicated series of succeeding 
type-forms, from the cloister-garth, the old English orchard, Bacon’s 
‘mount,’ the ‘new style’ of landscape gardening as demonstrated 
by Shipley, the Duke of Marlborough’s gardener at Wadham (and 


not demonstrated by Repton at Magdalen), to the Victorian 
shrubbery and Robinson’s herbaceous borders. This piece of 
original research besides isolating the motifs in a typical everyday 
scene, for the first time documents the history of the landscape 
movement at Oxford. 

Page 203: The Background and the Sculpture by Claude Vincent. The 
only country in the world where sculpture and modern architecture 
have come together in a big way is Brazil. This happened because 
under the inspiration of Corbusier the government of the day (the 
day before yesterday as it happens) encouraged the use of sculptors 
by modern architects. A new Government has since come in with 
little of the enlightened attitude of the former one in matters of 
art, and it looks as though Brazil will cease to give this kind of 
lead to the world. The work illustrated shows what can seldom be 
shown today, sculpture designed for a contemporary background. 
Page 215: Colours for British Trains by Hamilton Ellis. With 
the nationalization of the British railways the question arises what 
colour are we going to paint our trains? The tradition in England, 
unlike that of any other country, has been to make regional colour 
variations so that the South Eastern can be distinguished from the 
South Western, the North Eastern from the North Western. In this 
article Hamilton Ellis traces the history of these regional colour 
schemes back to the stage and mail coach, and a case is made for 
continuing the tradition of regional difference at any rate for the 
common run of local trains. Mail trains, Flying Scotsmen, Cornish 
Riviera expresses on the other hand, may provide opportunities for 
new experiments in ‘national’ colour schemes. 


Page 216: Vandalism Triumphant: The Destruction of Oatlands Park 
Grotto by Marcus Whiffen. The deliberate destruction by its owners 
of the Oatlands grotto (built at Oatlands Park about 1770 by the 
Duke of Newcastle) may not at first sight seem a major architectural 
disaster, but the perfection of the building as a piece of fantasy 
architecture in fact makes its loss a very special one. All the more 
so in that the kind of circumstances that created the eighteenth 
century’s escape into fantasy are far less likely to recur in human 
history than the kind of circumstances that might create new Greek 
temples, Gothic cathedrals or Renaissance palaces. Fantasy archi- 
tecture, in a sense the most significant and revealing human 
phenomenon of all, had its big day in 1815 when the Duke of York 
entertained the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and other 
victors of Waterloo amongst the candelabra and sconces, the tufa, 
the ammonites, the spars, corals and cowries of Oatlands grotto. 
The grotto’s own Waterloo came in February 1948, when it was 
demolished on the ground that it was a dangerous structure. If this 
action is not to be repeated elsewhere a complete record of similar 
monuments should be made at once and steps taken to get protection 
for them so that no government department or local authority 
should have power to carry out a similar act of vandalism, without 
the chance of public appeal against the decision. In this case the 
Weybridge District Surveyor declared the grotto unsafe and 
thereby provided grounds for its destruction. But it is difficult for 
anyone who saw the grotto demolished, with the immensely solid 
brickwork which formed its structural core (it was built like a 
strong point), to believe that the unsoundness was very radical. 











Charles Herbert Reilly, an appreciation of whose very special place in the twentieth- 
century English architectural scene by Professor Holford begins opposite, was born in 
London in 1874 and died in London on February 2, 1948. The son of an architect and 
surveyor, he was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and at Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, worked in his father’s office and then in that of John Belcher, and was 
appointed to the post with which his name will remain indissolubly associated, the 
Roscoe Chair of Architecture in the University of Liverpool, in 1904. Practising 
(though never prolific) architect, town-planner, writer, Sir Charles Reilly was above 
all a great teacher. The photograph above is a still from the film The Way We Live 
(a feature documentary, written and directed by Jill Craigie, dealing with the Plymouth 
plan). One can be sure that Sir Charles Reilly, the most un-professorial of professors, 
would have preferred to be commemorated by it than by any formal portrait. 
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CHARLES HERBERT’ REILLY ‘was '# unique’ figure ‘in the Aslchgeeetinbler plo fedetoh: Bettie 
e?itics, even’ sympathetic eHitics) ised! ‘to say that’ this’ was just'as well; that one Reilly was 
enough: ‘But ‘a ‘more dispassionate verdict would be ‘that- nature: endows ‘few mén’ with such 
vitality. When she does, then personality is lifted ‘far above the level of proféssional correct» 
ness'or evén of! professional skill, Reilly; as'a professor; was’ séld6m professional. ¥et;' from 
someinher source of energy ‘he generated in his ‘friends ahd’ students a genuine love ofthe 
art of ‘design,’ a respect for tradition; and an enthusiasm for var ip ad short; a very 
eonsiderab é architectural force? ©’ 

Ht'may' be'too ‘éarly to ‘assess’ the value of ‘his cbntribition on the édueationall or | philo- 
sbiphtent side. No doubt more careful judgments ‘will be made much later. But appreciation 
caniriot: come too’ soon. What' Reilly’ implanted inthe hearts ‘and minds’ of his ' students ‘Was 
the’ idea. of ‘architecture, ‘a broad approach to ‘it as a! way of life. But as this was a highly 
personal vift, it can no: ‘longer ibe’ poured ‘out’ directly, “now: that his’ personality is ‘only’ a 
memory: The ideas’remain, also the voluminous, the almost daily writings; ‘and the buildings 
and the designs 'for building’ with which he was asso¢iated: In ariother man; a Vanbragh ora 
Lutyens, the works of architecture left behind are a sufficient monument. Even the writers, 
like’ Ruskin ‘and: Lethaby, have*handed on torches ‘that’ will burn steadily |throughout the 
years; their books alone will see to it: Bat how'can ‘the wayward ahd always Vital flame'that 
was Reillybe: transmitted to other generations of*architects, unless, likethat of Gandhi's 
funeral: pyre,’ itis immediately rekindled» im the creative age apanees oF thousands of: his 
students‘and followers throughout the world? .. 

So-it-is necessary; aridind more than just; that there should bi an’ eatlly appretiation of his 
life and his ‘ideas; Electricity, once’ generated, can'turn a greatimany wheels ina great man 
different places;‘but the force itself cannot be stored: It' was much the same'with Reilly,’ His 
energy was of the galvanic sort. It'started many machines revolving;'and illuminated a great 
diversity of ideas/'The current ‘failedin one place, only ‘to be switched! om in’ another: EH 
sometimes produced heat.rather than light, but the vital principle was maintained through- 
out: And now: it'is ‘only those who knew him-well; who can testify how strong'the current a 
This is'the —_ to do: $0; ‘while we can'still measure the real extent of our loss, 

Charles Reilly had ‘a: special quality as a teacher wbdedi is difficult to deseribe i in ni aedrdi 
Jiust asia painter ‘approaches’ greatness only» when ‘he ‘sees his: ‘vision whole) and sees ‘it 
intensely} so had: Reilly devélopéda faculty of standing back from his'subject and describing 
itin' browd attractive: flv ‘He’ never peered oat things! over academic spectacles, nor 
dissectedthem, ‘nor ‘reduced them to: dry ‘statements of fact.: Whether he was mtroducing 
people or buildings): he intensified thei quality and ‘enlarged ‘their scalé; he ‘made them a 
niche 'to stand ‘in, and was tireless thereafter in pointing:out to others how well they became it: 

Iithink it was partly: this gift ofexpression‘and partly an innate sense of the function of 
art in society which made Reilly a pioneer of town planning. He called it CivieDesign» He 
saw it ‘as partof the architectural process, but‘on a: slightly» bigger scalé. ‘He ‘was: always 
exhorting’ his*stadents to: make plans:in the grand manner. He would not hear of limitations 


of costoor expediency if their effect: was'in' the least to fetter the imagination. ‘It was not that 


he: was’ unwilling to° face ‘practical difficulties; he: floated over them? And from such‘an 
elevation they always appeared smaller. Seventeehth-centiry’ cartographers were fond: of sur- 
mounting their maps of towns by a flymg figure carrying an«inscription; or symbolizing the 
previcliany breeze: One can easily i ee Reilly i im sucks a eens for pater the true — 
visiom!\0 ©: 

Moteover! el vals pm intigbested: in ipeople’s onset anub she way thby livead in them; 
from! ‘Mary ' McGuinness’ by-law! dwelling ‘in LLiverpool-to Lord* Leverhulme’s' mansionyat 
Thornton Hough;He knéw enough‘of the industrial north! torealize what the ‘slats! meant; 








slums that were—and still are—the negation of architecture, and that lack even the 
picturesqueness that clings to those in Dublin or in a country town. And he wanted passion- 
ately to take some of the grey out of the lives of those condemned to live in them, even if he 
had to begin with whitewash and window-boxes. He walked the streets of Liverpool and 
Manchester, and marked evegy, building with the snmllestypretensions to design. Then he 
would appeal to the City Fathers, or attack them, and propose schemes of improvement 
which—he, would tell, them--his students, could carry, out for them in; a,dozen, different ways, 
each,more exciting than the:last.. The.first: responsibility, of city, government, in his view, was 
to architecture and town, planning; and he brought,up more.town councils, to be, patrons, of 
civic design than any other man.of his generation..+;\_, ob ae noisier e ATE a tiletiy 
Almost innumerable were |the o¢casions on, which he put ‘forward, ideas in public for the 
appointment, of an architect, or the promotion of a competition,-or the imitiation of a scheme 
of civic development., War memorials, the,siting of, statues, the opening up, of new streets, 
the clearance of slums, the creation of an arts centre, or a civic, centre,,.or, ‘a. Cathedral—all 
these projects. were [the subject, of;his-enthusiasm atone time or another. And, many of them 
were actually carried,into execution, not always in the way, he had,anticipated, but generally 
with the imprint of his original idea upon them; The Liverpoolsentrance to the Mersey:Tunnel, 
for example, -was always visualized by Reilly asa great architectural, opportunity..He and 
Professor Abercrombie ‘did, in: fact,submit. a, strong report .on.the whole subject of the tunnel 
and its related buildings., But it, will not be until the redevelopment of the war-damaged, centre 
of Liverpool is carried, out that his original, conception, will actually bear fruit...) 6) y:, 


Many of us—perhaps the majority of his students—were trained between the, two Great Wars 
in the old studios, m,Ashton; Street known.as .Z'he‘Cowshed. In:this. tamshackle, building 
there was nothing véry much beyond a Jarge number ef students with drawing, boards, and 
an atmosphere, Without the atmosphere the place! would) have been, nothing ‘at all;;and) the 
atmosphere was almost entirely due to Reilly, whether present.or,absent.,1t was here that, he 
embarked, through the medium of the school programmes, on huridreds of -dangerotis..and 
exciting essays’ in, design. These programmes were exciting because he! made, them so, -by 
deliberately ‘stimulating the competitive imaginations of, his students. They were alsoidanger- 
ous, in the sense |that they.started-so many of us: thinking about the world.as we would: like 
to see. it instead, of the world.as it was. No. school worthy of the name ¢an. eseape this: par; 
ticular danger without ,becoming, merely. \a ‘technical institution. And).it led to. many.oa 
practising architect turning on Reilly, and accusing him. of; producing ‘architectural theorists 
instead of practical, assistants,’ people who. could) design,a town and) not a sash’ window. 
Reilly had the rare kind of moral courage that was quite proof against this. He realized that 
his best: students, had been! ‘true members ofa University, that they had léeariit the essential 
processes of désign, and that they saw architecture as the greatest of the communal arts. With 
the impetus that his school had given them they would be.carried over the practical difficulties 
which no theoretical course, be it everisoigood, can possibly overcome; and;they: wduld.emerge 
one day, not as draughtsmen, ‘or indifferent. structural‘ engineers, or business men, .but-ais 
Complete Architects. For this|reason he laughed at his ‘professional critics,;and made;many 
enemies; but he! continued to emphasize, in his lectures, his sketch design subjects, his writings 
and his judgments that ends, were, more important, than means: And thus he made many 
devoted disciples :, } iwot Te 19010 6 ied shee doide vision ai dis 

I think it was towards:the end of his time at Liverpool that Reilly, becamé interested in the 
social aspects of, town planning’ as: we know it. to-day.' And bere again he went-straightito the 
heart of the matter. ‘How can we designitewns that are highly cormmunal-but not monotonous 
nor inhuman? How can.we become urban, instead of remaining suburban? How can;we make 
housing estates, and schools and clinics, and blocks of flats into fine works of architecture and 
at the: same time, make them socially significant?’ These were the questions, which .hé; asked 
and which he immediately proceeded, in.a ntiinber of: unconventional ways, to answer... 

Everyone remembers the Woodchurch incident. Passing through the drawing office, one 
day at,the time he was engaged in-preparing,a plan’ for Birkenhead, Reilly ichanced.on a 
layout-for thé housing,estate at Woodchurch, on thé outskirts of the:town: He immediately 
decided that.it. was .an opportunity to demonstrate the principle of the village green, in which 





the houses look inward to a common open space and to the neighbourhood buildings, rather 
than outwards, and away froffi e#¢h other, oh td paNORAS FiSeRGAT Ren spread so quickly 
that it soon became a town matter, then a political matter, and finally a feature in the 
national press. Reilly scribbled his diagrams with a fountain pen on innumerable letters to 
friends and acquaintances all over the country; architects and students worked them up into 
actual housing plans, the Ministry of Town and Country Planning made him a model with 
which he toured England and Wales, and several local authorities adopted the idea at 
once—notably Bilston and Dudley. 

«The Reilly Plan, a small book by Lawrence Wolff outlining the social content of the 
scheme, went into more detail than Reilly himselfhad at. first envisaged. ..But this_only 
stimulated him to further efforts, and before he-died he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
not only.surveyors and architects and housing managers, but social scientists such as Pro- 
fessor Simey of Liverpool, were ready and able to carry into practice this experiment in 
-social living. It would be a fitting tribute to him to name the first ofthe completed group 
of ‘greens’ after the man who once again gave the idea currency in the twentieth century. 


One other aspect of his robust personality should be put on record without loss of time. 
Reilly became an international figure, not only by reputation but by the building up of 
personal contacts. In the 1920’s he used to recommend his students to read the life of 
* Benvenuto Cellini; and looking back now, one can recognize certain traits common to the two 
men. They both believed in competition as a stimulus to effort; but they owed a greater 
loyalty to the art they practised than to any subdivision of it by place or group. Reilly made 
himself synonymous with the Liverpool School of Architecture, but acknowledged in a much 
more realistic way than most that art has no frontiers. He drew his students from all walks 
of life and from nearly all the countries of the world. He managed somehow to acclimatize 
to Liverpool the most unlikely transplantations from China, Siam, India, Palestine, Egypt, 
South America.and Iceland, as well as Colonial and Dominion students who knew Reilly’s 
name when they were ignorant of those of all other British architects. 

Nor was this interest given only to his students; it was maintained and even increased after 
his retirement from Liverpool in 1934, a date which coincided with the migration from 
Germany and Austria and Czechoslovakia of architects and painters and actors and others 
who were unable to live under the changing regimes in their own countries. Reilly gave them 
hospitality; more than that, he discussed their ideas with them, recognized their integrity as 
artists, helped them with introductions and commissions, fought their battles with officialdom, 
and treated them as friends. He showed tremendous courage and energy in this; it would 
“have’been so easy to lie back and refuse to be bothered, particularly as he was far from well. 
If a designer had something to show, some special talent to be employed, Reilly would 
badger his other friends.and those in high ‘places—whether Ministers or civil servants or 
financiers—to create an opportunity. He feared no rebuffs and he had no hesitations. And 
what influence his.patronage has had upon the arts of our times, only time can tell; but I 
think it will prove to be considerable. 


It-is an achievement to be young: in heart’at the age of '74, to be still in the stream of 
progressive movements in painting and architecture and social development, to have a world- 
wide correspondence and an-international citizenship of old students, to be actively engaged 
in surveying recent building work and assessing the value of town planning schemes, to be 
able to watch the astonishing growth of seeds sown broadcast in earlier years, and at the same 
time to be planting new ones. 

This achievement was his; and even if time obscures his writings and effaces his buildings 
in the dim future, there will always be a chapter in the history of architectural education that 
will bear the name of Charles Herbert Reilly. More permanent even than the letters on the 
wall of the Gold Medallists of the R.I.B.A. will be the forceful and permeating influence of 
the ideas and the standards which, because of him, one generation of architects will pass on 
to another. 


WILLIAM HOLFORD 
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1, perspective of a four-house terrace. 


2} a detail of the brick d fl d = Se ee ee ae 
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ARGON: ARCHITECTS 


This new permanent house combines factory-produced 
components with traditional building materials. The 
amount of steel and timber used has been reduced to 
the minimum, and in those parts of the house which 
are not pre-fabricated allowance has been made for the 
possible substitution of alternative materials. The plans 
are based on the Ministry of Health recommendations. 
The perspective shows a four-house terrace, with separ- 
ate dining and living rooms on the ground floor. The 
plans on the facing page refer to the pair of houses which 
have been built as prototypes at Cranford Park, near 
Southall, Middlesex. The structure of the Arcon house 
consists of a ground floor foundation slab which, in the 
case of the terrace, runs through the entire length. Party 
and end walls are constructed of brick and light-weight 
concrete blocks, and all walls have been designed to give 
the officially recommended sound and thermal insulation 
coefficients. The ground floor external walls are of brick 
with an inner lining of light-weight concrete blocks. 
First floor construction is of timber joists and boarding 
spanning from the spine to the external walls. On this 
floor, the external walls consist of light steel frames 
covered externally with double asbestos cladding and 
internally with a lining of plastered wood-wool slabs. 








3, the entrance front of the 
house, with the large ground 
floor windows to the living 
rooms, 4, the living room fire 
also heats the water. In the 
background is the opening to 
the dining recess shown in 5. 
6, the living room, 7, bedroom. 
8, the house from the garden. 


THE ARGON PERMANENT HOUSE 

The roof structure is a single tubular steel truss sup- 
ported by the wall frames with purlins spanning between 
it and the party walls. The roof covering is of asbestos 
cement sheeting with a curved ridge sheet. The plumb- 
ing, heating and drainage system is shown in the diagram 
on page 184. The scheme has been approved by the Inter- 
Departmental Committee of the Ministries of Works and 
Health. 
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In the ordinary way art criticism and history deal with art forms which have already 
been identified, isolated, and as it were pigeon-holed under the appropriate labels. The 
everyday visual scene still remains for the most part outside art analysis, if only because 
it seems so everyday. Part of this everyday scene, the college gardens of a university, is 
here subjected to analysis by F. D. U. Ward, who shows that a type of scenery 
regarded by most people as ‘given’ 1s in reality a synthesis of numerous succeeding type- 


forms. As Mr. Ward points out, Oxford’s college gardens are the ‘children of a marriage between cloister-garth and orchard, trained 
by landscape gardeners,’ while in a negative sense the landscape taste makes itself felt in the absence or rarity of the parterre, the 
labyrinth, topiary work in box or yew, lead groups, fountains, sundials, cisterns, aviaries, stone steps and fishponds. 


Landscape Comes to Oxford by # D. U. Ward 


‘It seems to me far from an exaggeration, that good professors 
are not more essential to a college, than a spacious garden sweetly 
ornamented, but without anything glaring or fantastic, so as 
upon the whole to inspire our youth with a taste no less for 
simplicity than for elegance. In that respect the university 
of Oxford may justly be deemed a model.’ Lord Kames (Henry 
Home), 1761, Elements of Criticism. 


THE CHIEF ELEMENTS in Oxford’s gardens to-day 
are walls, lawns and trees, with herbaceous borders as a 
—_ fourth element, supplementary to the walls. 

e walls, for the most part ancient and dating from 
centuries before the landscape movement, have been 
differently treated at different times; but their continued 
existence demands that they should be considered 
before the landscape developments, which have indeed 
been not unaffected by their presence.’ It has been 
asserted by some who favour a formal as opposed to a 
landscape treatment of a garden that such words as 
paradise, hortus, girth, garth, garten, garden, jardin and 
yard all have implicit in them a sense of enclosure and 
that the very idea of a landscape garden is therefore a 
contradiction in terms. One might as well argue that, 
since ‘window’ is based on the word ‘wind’ and means 
an opening for ventilation, the idea of a glazed window 
is unsound. The truth is that the conception of a garden, 
walled or otherwise enclosed or bounded, has a surer 
foundation than etymological pedantry. 
walls 

But the genius of Oxford is, in truth, largely founded 
on walls. One of the earliest kinds of garden was the 
cloister-garth, and one might describe Oxford’s college 
gardens to-day as children of a marriage between 
cloister-garth and orchard, trained by landscape 
gardeners. In some gardens the orchard (or grove) is 
prepotent. In others, the lineage of the cloister-garth is 
not less evident: the walls may even bear a relationship 
to the garden closely comparable with that of cloisters 
to a garth.? 

The former regard for good walls is shown in the 
articles dated November 6, 1621, stipulating that the 
masons should provide the newly-founded Physick 
Garden with a wall ‘well fair and sufficient as well as Al 

1The walls of Oxford gardens—their history, materials, treatment and 

ra—deserve an article to themselves. In the garden of St. John’s alone there 


are walls built in 1603, 1604 and 1613—and records of a garden wall having 
been demolished in 1776. 

*Crisp quotes August Grisebach as writing (in Der Garten: Leipzig: 1910) 
that Oxford and Cambridge college gardens are ‘closely related to the early 
mo Gardens—the form in which Loggan has handed them down to us 
seems to have been kept unaltered since the late Middle Ages.’ 
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Soules Colledge walls, Magdalen Colledge Tower, or any 
the fairest buildings of that kind in Oxford both for 
truth and beauty.’ It is difficult to imagine New College 
garden without the ancient city wall which bounds it 
on two sides. Walls—especially the Wren walls and 
buttresses of the Divinity School and the Bodleian 
Library—are the making of Exeter College’s small 
garden. Some lesser walls dividing one section of a 
college’s garden from another (say the bowling green 
from the knot garden) evidently disappeared between 


1760 and 1830, but for the most part the Oxford 


colleges retained their garden walls, as the walls them- 
selves have retained their ragwort and valerian, snap- 
dragons, ivy-leaved toadflax and their many grasses, 
flowering under rusty spikes of iron or above those 
coruscations of old port and sherry bottles which 
to the outsider suggest at once a bibulous weakness in 
dons and simian tendencies in undergraduates. 

The walls might, of course, have been sacrificed if 
circumstances had been other than they were, but 
Oxford’s college gardens, situated in what was even in 
the eighteenth century ‘a built-up area,’ did not lend 
themselves to such grandiose schemes as Brown’s at 
Blenheim, or even Kent’s more modest essay in the 
picturesque at Rousham. Even if walls had been razed 
wholesale in Oxford, the relative flatness of the ground 
would have limited the extent of the prospects obtain- 
able. Nevertheless, Brown would dcubthine have done 
what he could, if given the chance, since at Cambridge 
he suggested a wall-razing scheme (fortunately rejected) 
for throwing the gardens of the Backs into one.* But 
Humphry Repton was more intelligent and sensitive, 
as will emerge in connection with Magdalen and Trinity 
gardens. 


herbaceous borders 

The herbaceous borders which now flourish in the 
shelter of many of the walls have little or no connection 
with the landscape movement. But they owe much to 
the teaching of William Robinson, who, while recogniz- 
ing the interests and rights of individual plants per se, 
sought always for effects of natural harmony. Robinson’s 
insistence on the claims of natural harmony would have 
pleased the landscape enthusiasts of the later eighteenth 
century, though they themselves showed little or no 
interest in flowers, or in any plants qua plants. In some 
of the herbaceous borders there is a reminder of the 


3 See Marcus Whiffen, ‘Academical Elysitim: the Landscaping of the Cam- 
bridge Backs’ in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, January 1947. 








shrubbery which preceded William Robinson’s teaching: 
at New College, for example, there are small trees in the 
border under the city wall. 


lawns 

In 1843 W. Delamotte wrote: ‘No such lawns are to be 
seen anywhere as in Oxford. Being well kept (indeed 
they are daily under the scythe), their thickness, their 
softness and elasticity, are not less pleasant to the feet, 
than their perfect verdure grateful to the eye.’ William 
Robinson asserted that ‘the lawn is the heart of the true 
English garden,’ and this important position of the lawn, 
even in gardens of moderate size, can perhaps be traced 
to the landscape enthusiasts. Yet the lawn was by no 
means their invention. In 1733 Miller wrote in his 
Gardener’s Dictionary: ‘Lawn is a great Plain in a 
Park. . . . It will be best to lie open to the neighbouring 
Country and not pent up with Trees,’ and perhaps 
Brown’s forerunner, Switzer, may be regarded as a pro- 
phet of the lawn: he has much to say about turf and as 
early as 1715 was writing: ‘... where-ever Liberty will 
allow [I] would throw my Garden open to all View to the 
unbounded Felicities of distant Prospect, and the 
expansive volumes of Nature herself.’ As Wright, the 
American historian of gardens, reminds us: ‘By 1663 
John Rea was giving directions for making and main- 
taining such lawns as ever since have made English 
gardens the envy of the world.* The old camomile lawn, 
for long a feature, was gradually supplanted by a lawn 
of grass.’ As early as 1625 Francis Bacon allowed four 
out of 30 acres to an entrance green or lawn, and 
observed that ‘nothing is more pleasant to the Eye than 
Green Grass kept finely shorn,’ while Spenser had 


written of 
‘Fresh shadows fit to shroud from sunny ray; 
Fair lawns, to take the sun in season due.’ 


Various references to the popularity of bowls in 
Oxford’ from Elizabethan to Georgian times, and the 
illustrations of the bowling greens in Loggan’s and 
Williams’ works suggest one reason for the college 
gardens’ possession of lawns centuries before the term 
‘landscape gardening’ had been invented. But the land- 
scape men should perhaps have the credit of having 
perceived that, the English climate being nearly perfect 
for greensward, grass deserved to be promoted to a 
position of greater importance: before the time of the 
first landscape gardeners, there were many ‘grass 
plats,’ usually of regular shape, but the ‘modern’ 
gardeners caused these ‘plats’ to be thrown together so 
that, where there might have been four ‘plats’ divided 
by paths, there came to be one lawn. 


trees 

The history of the trees in Oxford gardens is similar. 
The majority of the larger trees standing to-day seem 
to have been planted between 1760 and 1830. But there 
were certainly trees long before that. Two or three old 
mulberries are probably relics from Jacobean times, 
when the king sought to promote sericulture in England. 
There are trees that are 200 years old or more in Mag- 
dalen Grove and the Water Walks and also in Trinity, 

* Stanley quotes a French writer’s words: “Their grass plots are of so exquisite 
a beauty that in France we can scarce even hope to come up to it.’ 

5In a lease of land dated Lady Day 1581 Balliol College stipulated that 


‘Exeter shall not make any bowling allee or tenniss court which may be noisome 
to students, or any hogsty or dunghil or any other filthy savour.’ Oliver Crom- 





well os bowls on the lawn at Magdalen. Loggan shows a bowling green at 
lege in 1675, and a guide mentions its existence in 1770. 
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New College and Merton gardens. Nevertheless, the 
survival of many of these older forest trees may fairly 
be traced to the taste of landscape gardeners. The 
dearth in Oxford of the Cedar of Lebanon, associated 
with many of the grander landscape gardening schemes 
throughout the country, and the numbers (in Oxford 
generally) of the Robinia or false-acacia popularized by 
William Cobbett seem worthy of mention. 

There is a danger that the history of Oxford’s gardens 
may be over-simplified by anyone content merely to 
glance at the illustrations of 1675 and 1733 and then to 
walk round the gardens to-day. The old illustrations 
were stylized: for example, the Physick Garden is shown 
as having in 1675 only a few small trees of formal shape, 
but Sorbiére, a French physician who visited the garden 
in 1664, found it ‘ more like an orchard than a garden.’ 
Again, there were evidently large informal trees at St. 
John’s before the landscape movement, for Delamotte 
quotes ‘an old guide book’ as saying: “The celebrated 
Mr. Brown (Capability Brown), by removing a few 
embarrassing overgrown chestnut trees, has so changed 
the aspect of this garden, that few can at present vie 
with it.’ In 1624 John Earle (1601-1665) was contrasting 
the natural growth of trees in Merton Garden with the 
stiff Dutch clipping then in vogue. 

The truth seems to be that in several gardens there 
were both orchards and groves of the larger shade trees 
(such as sycamores), side by side with the patterned 
formal plots which were swept away by the landscape 
enthusiasts. And it may well be questioned whether the 
formal plots were so long and so firmly established or so 
generally approved as is sometimes thought: Bacon’s 
criticism of knots and topiary is well known, and Agas’s 
map of Oxford in 1578 shows groves and orchards at 
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REPTON AT MAGDALEN Humphry Repton prepared a scheme for Magdalen which involved the formation of a lake. Repton’s 


plan is reproduced on the opposite page. Below are two of his sketches (with ‘slides’ closed and open) from the Magdalen Red Book, showing 
(a) the aspect of the college as it was and as proposed (with the New Buildings Gothicized), and (b) the prospect from the lawn before 


St. John’s, Magdalen, Trinity and Merton Colleges, and 
at Gloucester Hall—now Worcester College. 

In a negative sense the influence of the landscape taste 
may be found in the complete or almost complete 
absence of certain features from Oxford gardens. The 
parterre (which developed from the knot garden and 
into the Victorian carpet bed) is not to be found,° and 
there is scarcely a thing of which a visitor could assert 
confidently, ‘ Here is Dutch influence’ or ‘Here Italian’ 
or “This was done by some man who admired Le Notre 
and the formal French school.’ Oxford’s gardens are as 
completely English as gardens can be. 

No maze or labyrinth survives at Oxford, and, though 
there is a clipped yew hedge, there is no other kind of 
topiary—no bird or other ‘image’ in box or yew. Again, 
stone or lead figures or fountains are almost unknown 
in the college gardens, and even the sundials and lead 
cisterns of the earlier age have almost all vanished. 
Merton retains the only summerhouse (and the one 
clipped yew hedge) and Worcester alone has an aviary 
—for the waterfowl which adorn its lake.’ Stone steps 
or stairs survive only at Exeter and Merton. Dovecotes 
and fishponds are to seek: the complete absence of 
fishponds seems the more noteworthy because so many 
of the Oxford colleges were monastic foundations, and 
stews might be expected in the gardens or other 
grounds.® It may also be interesting to remark (though 
it has little to do with the landscape movement) that 

®In 1871 Jeaffreson referred to ‘bright parterres,’ but they must have been 
few and far between and relatively short-lived. 

7 There have been peacocks at Worcester, Magdalen and New College within 
the last 100 years, but there is none now. Oxford gardens have, however, a fair 
sprinkling of tortoises. 

* There are small stone basins with fountains and goldfish and water lilies in 


Tom Quad at Christ Church, in the Botanic Gardens, and hidden in an angle of 
Exeter garden, but none of these bears any close relationship to a stewpond. 
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and after. The headpiece to the article shows another view of Magdalen as it was. No part of Repton’s proposals was ever executed. 


while some of the gardens are graced by good iron rail- 
ings and gates, there seem to be no garden seats or 
chairs, in iron or stone or wood, which date from before 
1830. 
Magdalen 

The principal Oxford gardens are those of New 
College, St. John’s, Worcester, Merton, Trinity and 
Wadham Colleges, but if the word ‘garden’ is allowed to 
comprehend the grove, meadow and Water Walks at 
Magdalen, then Magdalen’s garden becomes the largest 
of all. Certainly it is one of the most interesting, for the 
college has in its library ‘A Plan for the Improvement of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, by Humphry Repton and 
John Adey Repton,’ dated January 1, 1801. This is one 
of Repton’s famous Red Books. It comprises both 
architectural suggestions and a scheme for diverting 
water from the Cherwell to form a lake in the meadow. 
This proposal is illustrated in Repton’s familiar manner, 
with coloured sketches of the place as it then was, a 
part of the sketch being hinged so that it could be turned 
back to show how the prospect would be changed if the 
suggested plan were adopted. At Magdalen, Repton’s 
ambitious plans were not realized and it would be 
irrelevant here to discuss their merits and demerits: it 
may be sufficient to say that Repton suggested for the 
gardens and grounds nothing outrageous or comparable 
with his proposal to Gothicize the New Buildings, and 
he admitted in so many words that ‘the long straight 
walks and lofty Grove of Magdalen, are far more appro- 
priate, and more consonant to the uses, the date, and 
the character of the College, than the undulating walks 
of modern Gardening.’ 

On that principle, Repton ‘at first doubted whether 
the water (of the proposed lake) should not be square, 








or of some regular shape;’ he finally suggested, however, 
a lake of the shape illustrated but added that, with 
certain qualifications, ‘the present straight walks are 
preserved with scrupulous veneration.’ 

Repton’s sketch shows in the garden proper a 
relatively insignificant gate and no flower border com- 
parable with that now existing. Even to-day, despite the 
spacious lawns between the old and new buildings with 
the noble plane tree at one end and the herbaceous 
border at the other, the chief attractions of the Magdalen 
grounds are the Water Walks and the grove with its 
deer. A guide book of 1751 refers to the ‘extensive 
Out-let’ or view at Magdalen, and West of Christ Church 
wrote to his Eton friend, the poet Gray at Cambridge, 
‘Have you any such walks as Maudlin?’ Addison’s love 
of the Walks is commemorated in the name Addison’s 
Walk applied particularly to the northern stretch whose 
eastern end still rises a little to ‘Dover Pier’—the small 
eminence on which Lord Dover sited some of his 
ordnance in the Civil War. From this corner, where some 
yews have recently been felled, there is (through the 
trees of the wild Fellows’ Garden) a ‘picturesque’ view 
of Magdalen Tower such as would have delighted the 
enthusiasts of 160 years ago. And it is in this part of the 
meadow that the fritillaries are seen at their best about 
the end of April. 

The sunk fence or ha-ha between the grove and the 
New Buildings quadrangle was made in 1826; it is the 
more interesting for being the only sunk fence in any 
Oxford college garden. 


New College 


New College garden provides perhaps the best single 
example of the extent and limitations of ‘landscape’ 
influence in Oxford. It is, and always has been, essentially 
a walled garden: walls, with a border of flowers below, 
lawns and trees make the garden what it now is. But 
once it was the most formal of gardens, and its mound or 
mount, though now so wild and overgrown with trees 
that its earlier character is disguised, is the most 
remarkable survival in Oxford from the old style of 
gardening. 

This mount, begun about 1529-30 and finished 1648-49, 
is mentioned in Celia Fiennes’ description of 1695: 

“Ye Garden was new making, there is a large bason of water. In 
the Middle there is little walkes and mazes, and round mounts for 
the schollars to divert themselves. . . . Here they may Live very 
Neatly and well if Sober, and have all their Curiosityes. They take 
much delight in greens of all sorts, Myrtle, orange and Lemmons, 
and Lorrestine growing in potts of Earth and so moved about from 
place to place and into the aire sometymes. There are severall New 
Lodgings added and beautifyed here, the Gardens also w‘® gravell 
and Grass walkes, some shady and a great Mount in the Middle w 
is ascended by Degrees in a round of Green paths deffended by 
greens cut Low, and on ye top is a sommer house. Beyond these 
Gardens is a bowling-green, and round it a Close shady walke, 
walled round and a Cutt hedge to the bowling green.’ 

The substance of these descriptions is more or less con- 
firmed by the illustrations of Loggan and Williams. 

The mound at New College has received much notice 
from writers: it was the largest of its kind in Oxford and 
the best Oxford example of the feature specified by 
Bacon for his ‘prince-like garden’: ‘a fair mount with 
three ascents and alleys enough for four to walk abreast; 
. .. and the whole mount to be 30 feet high; surmounted 
by a fine banquetting house with chimneys neatly cast.’ 
The serpentine walk mentioned in the description of 


ih 


LANDSCAPE COMES TO OXFORD 


1770 has since been made straight. 

A pocket guide of 1770 states that the four formal 
plots in box still existed then, together with the mount, 
also in its formal state. But Southey recorded that the 
major changes had been made before 1808, and in 1810 
Chalmers wrote: 

‘The gardens, which are spacious, are laid out with much taste; 
but the mount is not, as formerly, accessible, and the King’s and 
Founder’s arms, a dial, and a knot, “all curiously cut in box,” are 
no longer to be seen.’ 

So the change certainly occurred between 1770 and 
1808, and Dallaway’s reference to the ‘style of the last 
age’ at New College in 1800 suggests that the change 
was between 1800 and 1808; yet a sentence in the 
New Pocket Companion for 1795 indicates some altera- 
tion in the mound before this year (1795): ‘In the garden 
is a beautiful mount well disposed, and covered with a 
thick shrubbery.’ Some of the shrubbery remains but 
trees are now dominant on the mound. 


St. John’s 

The ‘landscaping’ of the garden of St. John’s College 
can be dated with reasonable probability, if not with 
certainty, within three years (one way or the other) of 
1778. Von Uffenbach is quoted by Christopher Words- 
worth as remarking in 1710 upon the college’s devotion 
to its kitchen garden, its fruit trees and its yews. 
Williams shows what the garden looked like, or was 
intended to look like, about 1733, and Vallance quotes a 
description of 1748 telling how the walks were ‘planted 
with Dutch elms [stunted pollards], and the walls 
covered with evergreens.’ The ‘inward garden’ had ‘a 
terrace, a mount, a wilderness and well-contrived 
arbours.’ 

There is a tradition that Capability Brown laid out the 
St. John’s garden in its present form. There is, how- 
ever, no conclusive evidence that he did so. When the 
Senior Tutor of St. John’s, who is working on the 
history of the College, very kindly examined the College 
Register for me, he found nothing beyond an order, 
approved on October 21, 1776, for the removal of a 
garden wall—the wall that divided the two parts of the 
garden. The College accounts make no mention of 
Brown. On the other hand, the disbursements for the 
gardener’s bills over the eleven years, 1770 to 1780 in- 
clusive, are significant. During this period they only once 
fell below £47, while in 1775 they amounted to £105 
18s. 7d., in 1777 to £179 14s. 10d., and in 1778 to £201 
7s. 6d. There was also in 1778 a payment to one Ward, 
for gravel cart, etc., of £93 9s. Od. These figures, com- 
bined with the record in the College Register approving 
the demolition of the old dividing wall in 1776, indicate 
that the garden was probably transformed between 
1775 and 1779.° The tradition that Brown planned the 
garden of St. John’s cannot be dismissed as certainly 
groundless, but it reminds one a little of the traditional 
ascription of certain parts of the college buildings to 
Inigo Jones. 

Although the old dividing wall has been gone 170 
years, and there is no straight or rigid division, St. 
John’s garden still falls into two parts: the great lawn, 
the largest and perhaps the best kept in Oxford, in 
front of Laud’s Library, and the ‘inner grove’—which 





® Further, the Oxford Almanac of 1788 gives a view of St. John’s which 
strongly suggests that the garden had by then been changed. 
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LAWNS AND LANDSCAPE 


A writer in 1843 remarked: ‘No such lawns are to be seen anywhere as in Oxford,’ and the 
Oxford lawn has always, indeed, been a source of admiration to visitors. Grass, in regular 
‘plats,’ had an important place in the college garden long before the landscape movement; 
the landscapists did away with the walks between the ‘plats,’ thus throwing them into broad 
expanses of lawn. Of the photographs below, | shows : 

the lawn at Worcester, with its great plane tree; 2, 
at Merton; 3, at Magdalen; 4, at Trinity. All these owe ,: 
their present form to early nineteenth-century ‘improve- | 
ments, but the great lawn at St. John’s, 5, is due to the & 
landscaping of the grounds in the 1770’s—traditionally ; 
attributed to Capability Brown, although, as Mr. Ward 
shows, there is no real evidence that he was actually 
responsible for it. The engraving shows a lawn at Balliol. 
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WALLS 


The wall is an integral part of the Oxford college garden which not even the eighteenth- 
century landscapists could abolish in more than a few.cases. The forbidding, iron-spiked 
wall in 6, which bounds All Souls along New College Lane, and the terrace at Merton, 7, 
which is really part of the old city wall, show the opposite 
extremes of character which Oxford walls may possess. 
8, a wall at Worcester, and 9, at Wadham, both form the 
background for herbaceous borders and a breeding 
ground for creepers. 10 and 11 are different parts of the 
wall at New College. 12, at Trinity, shows a form of 
(functional) wall decoration characteristic of Oxford— 
the coruscation of broken port bottles. The engraving 
shows Trinity's walled garden before the landscape era. 





TREES AND BUILDINGS 


‘There is nothing,’ wrote Repton, ‘more interesting as a picture, than the combination of Trees 
and Buildings; they assist and relieve each other in forming that picturesque Whole, which 
Painting endeavours to imitate, and for which Oxford has long been celebrated.’ As the 
quotation suggests, Oxford, like Cambridge, isalocus classi- pg 
cus for the study of trees in relation to architecture. 13, a | 
silver birch at Exeter, with Bodleian walls. 14, at Merton, 

with the mulberry on the left. 15 and 16, the old buildings at 


Seeeee fs 


Worcester, with the ailanthus on the left (Summer and winter 7iieeaaas 
views). 17 (overleaf), at Trinity. 18, a mass of foliage balanc- : 
ing the Fellows’ Building at Corpus Christi. 19, the garden 

house on the terrace at Merton. The engraving shows varied 

tree forms at Worcester, with the Provost’s ledge beyond. | 














TRE STRAIGHT AND THE SERPENTINE 


The most famous avenues in Oxford are the Water Walks at 
Magdalen, shown in the nineteenth-century engraving on the 
right and in the photograph, 21 (a winter scene) below. Whether 
the Water Walks were planted in Elizabeth's reign, as some- 
times stated, is doubtful. But certainly they were quite unaffected 
by the landscape movement. Avenues never went altogether 
out of favour at Oxford or Cambridge; another Oxford example 
is that at Merton, 20. Merton can also show a good example of 
the serpentine, beloved of the landscape school, in the path in 
22. But the most elegant serpentine in Oxford is without doubt 
the edge of the lake at Worcester, 23, dating from the 1820's. 
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The Architectural Review, May 1948 . 


Williams shows with a formal circle near its centre. 


Trinity 

Trinity College garden has the same air of spacious- 
ness as St. John’s and also certain other features which 
might at first suggest that it was much influenced by 
the work of Brown and Repton. Views of the garden as 
it was in 1675 and 1733 appear in both Loggan’s and 
Williams’ works, and Williams shows the stone piers and 
noble iron grille at the eastern end of the garden, and 
also the walls covered with yew cut back to form panels 
and pilasters. Apparently there were some alterations in 
Trinity Grove in 1706, and the late President of Trinity 
says that the arrangement of the garden in formal style 
was completed in 1713, when 48 lime trees were planted 
at a cost of £8 13s. 9d. and the grille and stone piers 
were set up. 

In 1749 Pointer described the garden as ‘planted with 
variety of Evergreens, and the Walls all round covered 
with green Yew in Pannel-work. Here was a Wilderness 
extremely delightful with a variety of Mazes, in which 
‘tis easy for a Man to lose himself. Here and there in 
this Labyrinth are plac’d Benches, inviting Students to 
sit down and study. In the Middle of all is a neat 
Fountain with Artificial Flowers on the Surface of the 
Water. But this Wilderness is now alter’d to an open 
Grove.’ The double change of tenses in the references to 
the same southern part of the garden is confusing but it 
seems best to ignore the benches in the labyrinth and to 
conclude that this feature, shown by Williams in 1733, 
had by 1749 been changed to the ‘open grove,’ which 
exists (with serpentine path) to this day. 

A guide of 1768 notes: 

The gardens are extensive, and laid out into two divisions. 
The first, or larger division, is chiefly thrown into open grass- 
plots. The north wall is covered with a beautiful yew-hedge. The 
centre walk is terminated by a well-wrought iron gate, with the 
Founder’s arms at the top, supported by two superb piers. The 
southern division is a pleasing solitude; consisting of shady walks ; 
with a wilderness of flowering shrubs, disposed into serpentine 
paths, and much frequented. 


Here again the words ‘solitude’ and ‘much frequented’ 
suggest some confusion of thought. A later edition of 
1770 indicates that the flowering shrubs were recently 
planted. When the ‘open grass-plots’ mentioned in 1768 
(and depicted earlier by Williams) were thrown into 
the present great lawn divided down the centre by one 
broad path seems not to be known. It is likely that 
much of the older lay-out persisted until 1794 at least, 
for some remarks of Humphry Repton in Sketches and 
Hints on Landscape Gardening, published in that year, 
show that Trinity Garden was for him, at that time, an 


ao of the older rather than the newer style: 

‘I should doubt the taste of any improver, who could despise the 
congruity, the utility, the order, and the symmetry of the small 
garden at Trinity College, Oxford, because the clipped hedges and 
straight walks would not look well in a picture. 


In 1810 Chalmers mentioned ‘the larger division of the 
eden, which is laid into grass-plats.’ A passage in the 

aford University and City Guide for 1829 suggests 
that some changes may have occurred very soon after 
this date, and that others had probably been made 
between 1808 and 1829: ‘The ancient yew hedges, in 
the formal Dutch style, planted about the same time as 
the gardens of Hampton Court were laid down, are now 
fast falling into decay. The southern division is more 
Picturesque, planted with trees and shrubs and em- 
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bellished in the modern style.’ (Just a century earlier, in 
1726, an admirer of Trinity’s ‘evergreens’ had suggested 
that there were ‘no finer in Europe.’) Some of the yews in 
the southern part of the garden have lasted well, as have 
two good specimens by the grille at the eastern end, 
but many of the original limes or lindens planted in 
1713 have gone.’® 


Wadham 

The garden of Wadham College, one of Oxford’s later 
foundations, dates from 1645-1650. Loggan gives a view, 
and Williams an even better one, but, as Vallance writes, 
‘The whole scheme... was altered by the landscape 
gardener in 1796.’ There had, however, been some 
‘causeless and expensive alterations’ in 1730 and again 
in 1753 or soon after: it was in that latter year that the 
figure of Atlas was blown down and smashed by a high 
wind. In 1795, when new land was acquired, old walls 
dividing the garden were swept away and in 1796 the 
formal walks were removed in favour of the ‘new style’ 
of ‘landscape gardening,’ here demonstrated by Shipley, 
the Duke of Marlborough’s gardener and a pupil of 
Capability Brown. 

Wadham provides the only example of an Oxford 
college garden once laid out in formal style and later 
‘landscaped’ at a known date by a named gardener. 


Worcester 

There is the usual lack of documentary evidence about 
the making of the garden at Worcester, but the College 
bought (for £850) some extra land in 1741, and a garden 
and meadows to the north and west in 1744. A guide- 
book of 1768-70 notes that ‘On the west it is proposed to 
form a Garden, sloping to the water.’ According to 
Vallance, the low-lying meadowland at the west 
(formerly little better than a swamp) having been 
drained, the lake was made, and the ornamental 
grounds laid out in their present form—about the year 
1827. Richard Greswell, then bursar, is credited in the 
college history with the planning and making of the 
garden; but much planting, laying of turf and making 
of walks had been done from 1816 to 1822, and Greswell 
was not elected a Fellow until 1824. It has been suggested 
that an item in the accounts of this time, ‘carriage of 
beeches,’ may refer to the big copper beech and one 
other: an ailanthus felled about 1910 showed 84 annual 
rings, which indicates that it dates from about 1816— 
though it might conceivably have been planted by 
Greswell as a ten or twelve years old tree in 1827. The 
guide for 1829 says that Worcester garden had then 
‘recently been laid out with great taste. It is embellished 
with a large sheet of artificial water, well stored with 
fish.’ 

I am indebted to the late Provost for the following 
note: “The gateway from garden to field was not there in 
1851. Probably the path by the canal to the N.W. corner 
was made then: the rest of the path round the field 
and the border I made early in this century. In 1813 it 
was resolved “‘that the garden south of the College late 
in the occupation of Mr. Tagg, gardener, be kept in the 
hands of the College for the use of the Fellows” so also 
‘two small meadows in the western part of the Provost’s 
lodgings”’ [sic] for the use of the Provost. It is not shown 


1° Williams shows, quite inaccurately, a double avenue. Williams was also at 
fault in showing side entrances beside i grille at the east end. It is likely 
that both Loggan and Williams were i ed to show things as they thought 
they ought to be, or as the owners would wish, rather than exactly as they were. 











whether the garden is the whole of the present College 
garden, or how much of it.’ 

Dr. Lys wrote that there was ‘no record whatever of 
the making of the lake,’ which might date from the end 
of the eighteenth century. Gunther suggests that ‘the 
pond was made apparently shortly before 1817; possibly 
because ‘it was stocked with nineteen shillingsworth of 
fish on Nov. 7, 1817, and also with “tench for lake,” 
April 16, 1818, and Dec. 4, 1818, at 2s. and 5s.’ The 
serpentine edge to the lake, at the garden end, should 
be remarked. 


Merton 

Though Merton College garden may at first glance 
seem to consist of the usual lawns, trees and walls, with 
a serpentine path thrown in, it does in fact retain 
certain features of the earlier and more formal half of 
the eighteenth century, and it is perhaps to these that 
the garden owesits atmosphere of stateliness and dignity. 
There are a broad terrace (raised against the inside of the 
old city wall), the clipped yew hedge with a Queen Anne 
garden house or gazebo at one end,! two flights of stone 
steps, a sundial, an avenue of lindens and an ancient, 
much-propped mulberry tree which probably dates from 
James I’s reign and is certainly the finest in Oxford. 

Merton garden was much frequented by Lady Castle- 
maine and other of Charles II’s mistresses: possibly its 
slightly later reputation for licentiousness (it was open 
day and night) was founded then. An early eighteenth 
century verse refers to the weakness or wilfulness of an 
undergraduate: 

In vain his tutor with a watchful eye 
Rebukes his folly, warns him to beware, 


Aspire beyond the common Merton crowd, 
In vain, the lewd, the impudent, and proud. 


The abuse of the garden reached a pitch which was 
too much even for a free and easy age, and the gates 
were closed permanently to the public in 1720—where- 
upon the garden’s frequenters are said to have migrated 
to Magdalen. 

Several dates for particular features of Merton garden 
are known, some certainly and others approximately. A 
group of sycamores is mentioned in 1680, and Anthony 
Wood, in Charles II’s reign, could remember the time 
before the terrace was made, and when the ancient city 
wall ‘was almost as high again as ’tis now’... that is, 
the battlements then survived, as to this day at New 
College. The terrace is said to have been raised to its 
present height, almost level with the top of the lowered 
wall, in 1706-7, and both the avenue of limes or lindens 
and the summerhouse date from the same time. 

Pointer says that in 1730 the garden ‘was enlarg’d by 
the Addition of another Garden, bought for 400 Guineas.’ 
Williams suggests that, in 1732, most of the garden con- 
sisted of a dense mass of trees with walks around, but 
there is a record of yet more trees having been planted 
on the north side in 1744. Grass was sown on and below 
the terrace in 1786 and 1743; the trees of the avenue were 
thinned in 1760; and grass was sown in the centre of the 
garden (whence most of the trees had presumably been 
cleared immediately before) in 1785. But the walls 
dividing the main (Fellows’) garden from the Warden’s 
garden were not removed until 1855 and 1859. The sun- 
dial dates from 1830. 


11 An earlier summerhouse, often called Lady Clayton’s summerhouse and the 
object of much criticism, is said to have survived as late as 1798. 











Corpus Christi 

The garden of Corpus Christi College, though very 
small, illustrates the general type of Oxford garden: a 
lawn, walls or masonry, and trees. To the south and 
immediately adjoining Corpus garden but on a lower 
level is a Christ Church garden. Though this is a modern 
creation, the traditional character is discernible. 
Queen’s 

Early illustrations show formal¥plots at Queen’s 
College, with two-headed eagles in two beds. Compar- 
ably, Brasenose College had knots, and a reference by 
that uncompromising conservative, Thomas Hearne, 
writing in October 1727, shows that some of this older 
type of Oxford gardens (which evidently had shade 
trees also) were changed a generation before the term 
‘landscape garden’ had been invented. 

Last week they cut down the fine pleasant garden in Brasenose 
college quadrangle, which was not only a great ornament to it, 
and was agreeable to the quadrangles of our old monasteries, 
but was a delightful and pleasant shade in summer time, and 
made the rooms in hot seasons much cooler than they would 
otherwise have been. This is done by direction of the principal 


and some others purely to turn it into a grass plot and to erect 
some silly statue there. 


Exeter 

Again, it seems more than likely that substantial 
changes were made in the small Fellows’ Garden at 
Exeter College before landscape influences were gener- 
ally felt. Tenements were taken down in Radcliffe 
Square in 1749, in preparation for the building of the 
Camera, and it is possible or even probable that the 
terrace in Exeter Garden was raised at this time. 
According to the official college history the garden walk, 
originally straight, was given its bend ‘sometime in the 
eighteenth century’: the change may have coincided 
with the raising of the terrace or was perhaps more 
likely made later. 


conclusion 


Horace Walpole, criticizing the older and more formal 
type of garden, writes: 

In an age when architecture displayed all its grandeur, all 
its purity, and all its taste; ... a Roman consul, a polished 
emperor’s friend, and a man of elegant literature and taste, 
delighted in what the mob now scarce admire in a college-garden. 


Because of this time-lag, the men who initiated the 
landscape movement are less likely than the later 
practitioners (such as Brown and Repton) to have been 
effective influences in such changes as were made at 
Oxford. In general, one might say that Oxford’s gardens 
have grown rather than been made. While the influences 
of the cloister and of the landscape movement must both 
be given their due, the serenity, grace and dignity of 
them as they are to-day is the result mainly of slight 
but none the less effective modifications carried out in 
accordance with a slowly evolving tradition. 
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ERIK BRYGGMAN: ARCHITECT 
The Abo cemetery which lies a few kilometres south of 
the town of Abo, has existed since 1807, when use ceased 
to be made of the graveyard attached to the cathedral. 
A small chapel was first constructed on this site in 1877, 
designed by F. A. Sjéstrém, and remained in service 
until the completion in April, 1941, of this new chapel. 
The building is situated at the eastern end of the grave- 
yard on a slight hill, and lies among pine trees. The 
approach up the rise to the west door of the chapel is 
by low, wide stone steps. At the north entrance is a 
wide sweep where the road ends in a parking space for 
cars. The chapel was designed with the idea of using 
the site to the best possible advantage and with a mini- 
mum of alteration. There was a natural rocky foundation 
which has been used, supplemented by walls and terraces, 
paths and steps. In addition to the chapel there is a low 
adjoining wing which provides accommodation for staff, 
officials, offices and a room for relatives. In line with 
the chapel, but separated by an open portico and in a 


separate building, there is a mortuary. Extensive use is 
continued on page 199 


1, the belfry which lies to the south of the entrance portico. 2, the entrance portico from the drive with the glass-walled south aisle beyond. 
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CHAPEL AT ABO FINLAND 
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key: ground floor 
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|, portico. 2, entrance hall. 3, lavatories. 4, the nave. 5, 
exit. 6, flower room. 7, electric power. 8, cleaners’ store. 
9, staff entrance. 10, registrar's office. 11, cupboard. 12, 
mourners’ assembly room, 13, lavatories. 14, annexe. 15, 


entrance. 16, office. 17, entrance. 18, staff room. 19, cloak + 


room. 20, showers (staff). 21, dry-heat room. 22, lavatory. 
23, entrance. 24, portico. 25, mortuary hall. 26, main mortuary. 
27, ventilation apparatus. 
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4, the chapel belfry 
from the south-east. 
5, the south wall of 
the chapel as seen 
from the belfry. 


first floor 


key: first floor and basement 


|, gallery for organ and choir. 2, choir 
cloakroom. 3, wreath store. 4, dust- 
bins. 5, mortuary trolley store. 6, 
work room. 7, electricity intake. 8, 
ventilation and heating plant. 9, pump 
room 10, boilerroom. ||, fuel store. 


basement 


made of plants inside the building which are arranged 
along the large window in the side aisle and on the 
wall behind the altar. Movable wire frames allow for 
individual arrangement of wreaths around the coffin, and 
these are linked in their effect with the plants. which 
serve as a background to them. The structural framework 
is of reinfcrced concrete as are the main walls. The walls 

continued on page 200 
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of the smaller wing of the building are entirely of brick. 
For esthetic and acoustic reasons the side walls of the 
hall have been made to converge towards the choir. The 
floor surface of the hall is of mosaic-like fragments of 
quartzite, set in white cement and surrounded with brass 
borders. The floor of the choir and the entrance hall as 
well as the steps down to the nave are of quartzite tiles. 
Sandstone has mostly been used for those walls which 
are decorated with relief work, and also for the portico 
to the mortuary. The chapel is warmed by hot air. The 
main inlet is through the roof, to which the warm air is 
conducted from the ventilation room in the cellar. Warm 


air is also blown in near the large windows in the choir 
and aisle. Air is drawn out through openings in the floor. 
The heating of the other rooms is by radiators. The mor- 
tuary has its own ventilation system which is in no way 


6, the west end 
of the chapel 
showing part of 
the main en- 
trance portico. 
7, the relief by 
Jussi Vikainen 
by the portico. 


west front and belfry 








CHAPEL AT ABO FINLAND 
connected with the rest of the building. Building started 
in the spring of 1939 but was interrupted by the winter 
war; it was started again in the spring of 1940 and com- 
pleted by the spring of 1941. The difficult conditions of 
the time meant both a considerable use of substitute 
materials and a cutting down on original estimates. For 
instance it was intended to use Swedish slates for the 
floors instead of the local quartzite. The difficulty of 
obtaining copper for the roof necessitated the use, for 
the present, of roofing felt which will be left as a foun- 
dation for the copper. The sculptor Ennu Oka was to 
have carried out the relief at the main entrance, but 
was killed during the winter war. However, his sketch 
for the relief in the entrance hall was used, the work 
being carried out by Jussi Vikainen, who is responsible 
for the rest of the sculpture. 
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the south wall. 
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section through the nave 





hapel. 


11, one of the rooms attached to the mortuary c 


10, furniture in the vestry. 
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One of the few countries in the world where the modern archi- 
tect has been given some practical encouragement to collaborate 
with sculptors is Brazil. This was due largely to the support of 
the former Minister of Education and Fine Arts, Senhor Capanema, 
who just before and during the recent war encouraged sculptors 
to come to Rio from abroad. Unfortunately public patronage has 
since declined and the lead which Brazil was beginning to give 
has largely been lost. Claude Vincent here describes some of the 
work of leading Brazilian sculptors which has evolved in relation 
to the demands of a specifically contemporary background. 


THE BACKGROUND AND THE 


THE MODERN ARCHITECT in Brazil is fully conscious of 
the position he holds, forming as he does an intermediary 
between the calculations of the ferro-concrete engineer and the 
plastic arts as practised by sculptors, landscape gardeners and 
painters. No modern architect here thinks of waiting till he has 
finished his project before calling in the sculptor: the architect 
may sketch in the sort of statue he would like, but often there 
are heated arguments with the sculptor before final collabora- 
tion between the two is amicably reached. 

In attempting this collaboration, the modern architect in 
Brazil takes for granted something. of which Le Corbusier 
saw the necessity when he made his sketches for the first 
project for the Ministry of Education. For he placed in front 
of it a small statue which was clearly the Brazilian Man, 
the clay model of which had been shown to him by the 
Brazilian sculptor Celso Antonio. Le Corbusier was enthu- 
siastic in his praise of Celso Antonio’s work and wrote to 
him: ‘If Architecture is to follow its most perfect road, and if 
sculpture, in its turn, is to follow its most satisfactory path, 
then it will be found that the two of them were made to walk 
side by side, each one saying clearly what it has to say—lI, for 
example, should like to see the work of Celso Antonio in front 
of the buildings I construct.’ 

The Minister of Education at the time, Senhor Capanema, 
remembered this, and although the Brazilian Man was never used, 
Celso Antoni6 was commissioned to work on two statues, one 
for the stairway to the Exhibition Rooms, and one for the 
Minister’s garden ; the latter, in white granite, reclines in a 
garden designed by Roberto Burle Marx, and is one of the most 
satisfying things in the Ministry. To-day, because Celso Antonio 
did not see entirely eye to eye with the Minister, he is no longer 
working for that Ministry, though his years in France, at work 
for his beloved master Bourdelle, made him unquestionably 
one of the most vital figures in Brazilian sculpture. Like 
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SCULPTURE 


many another sculptor, he finds himself forced to work on 
busts for private clients, but he is most at home in the monu- 
mental, and his sculpture looks its best when allied with modern 
architecture. Even when he is commissioned to do a bust, as 
for instance the head of Castro Alves which is to be placed 
in the modern public gardens of Pernambuco, he contrives 
to give his work something of the monumental. The mag- 
nificent head of the man who helped free the slaves in this 
country has a mane of windswept hair, whilst the beautiful 
face is thrust forward, as it were, into the unknown. Yet there 
is no over-dramatized movement in Celso Antonio’s work. He is 
emphatic in saying that he disapproves of the dynamic in 
statuary: the champing horse, the winged victories in full 
flight, are not for him. His types have rhythm, but the rhythm 
of repose: they stand nobly or lie gracefully curved, and they 
will have the same repose a thousand years from now, when more 
charming but more volatile contemporary sculpture has ceased 
to have any meaning. 

‘Good sculpture,’ he says, ‘is characterized more by the 
suppression of values than by the accumulation of them. In 
other words violent contrasts, over-enrichment, and over- 
theatricality, together with a too literary sense, constitute a 
total flight from the sense of pure art.’ 

Because, however, such art as Celso Antonio’s can fit in with 
great architects’ work but cannot compromise with the desires 
and conflicting interests of the many, and because he cannot 
stand criticism save from his artistic peers, he was not given the 
commission for the Juventude Brazileira, the statue which is 
to stand in the Burle Marx garden in front of the Ministry of 
Education. Instead, Minister Capanema sent to Sao Paulo for 
the young Brazilian sculptor trained in Italy, Bruno Giorgi, 
to make a model for a Juventude which, if it pleased the 
minister, should be used in Rio. It was a signal honour 
to the young Brazilian who, having worked in his art in 
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Italy, had there been imprisoned for his anti-Fascist beliefs, 
and had finally been repatriated to work in Brazil in a style 
which, while naturally influenced by Europe, was nevertheless 
very much his own. His original model had to be altered 
more than once, but was finally accepted; meanwhile he was 
commissioned to make an Aphrodite for the Hall of the 
Ministry, together with a number of portrait busts of poets and 
writers whom Brazil specially wishes to honour. For years now 
he has been working on the huge grey granite statuary group, 
immensely imposing in its way, which will very soon be in 
place on its pedestal outside the Ministry. This consists of a boy 
and a girl striding forth hand in hand and is symbolical of the 
youth of Brazil. 

So anxious were architects in Brazil to have modern sculptors 
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ANTONIO, LIPCHITZ, ZAMOISKY, PEDROSA, CESCHIATTI 


When Le Corbusier made his first sketches for the Ministry of 
model for which, with its sculptor, is seen in the hk at the 
- Drosilien Man sas not i the exon! used, iis na sense parent of 


here, since the use of sculpture with modern architecture in 
On the opposite page, 1 and 2 are the model of Lipchitz’s bronze ‘Prometheus,’ 
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THE BACKGROUND AND THE SCULPTURE 


ready and able to work in with them that Capanema, inter- 
preting their wishes, took a bold step. When the famous Polish 
sculptor Count August Zamoisky arrived here after escaping 
from Poland (having left much of his work in a Paris atelier and 
in his home in Poland) Capanema asked him to give a course in 
sculpture. In this course, paid for by the Government, Zamoisky 
worked in co-operation with his students, choosing the most 
promising for the most advanced work, training them how to 
work quickly and efficiently. If any profits on work completed 
were obtained, these profits were shared out proportionally 
and some of the money went to build new workrooms and to 
give the students a chance of further study. 

In this way the statue of Chopin, made for the composer’s 
anniversary, was finished in record time and placed on its 
pedestal facing away from the beach of Praia Vermelha, his feet 
on a level with the horizon, as though he were walking towards 
his homeland. The statue may not be quite its author’s finest 
work, but, placed as it is in the hollow of two hills facing the 
bay, it has great architectonic value. A later work, commissioned 
for Oscar Niemeyer’s Casino at Pampulha, was the reclining 
statue of Carmela, the creation of which, though emanating 
from Zamoisky’s brain, was the result of felicitous co-operation 
between him and his students. 

In actual fact, Carmela is absolutely suited to Pampulha, 
But when talking with Count Zamoisky, one realizes that although 
he is pleased about this, he is really more interested in sculpture 
for sculpture’s sake than in sculpture in relation to architecture. 
He explains that he-went through a modern phase in sculpture 
long ago, before all the moderns, and that that phase, for him, 
has passed. 

This is not at all true, of course, of Brazil’s youngest sculptors, 
Ceschiatti and Pedrosa, who are both studying in Europe 
at present. Ceschiatti is the white-headed boy of Brazilian 
sculpture. He won the Travel Prize of the School of Belas 
Artes, modern section, which prize gives him sufficient money to 
live abroad for a considerable time. The work which won him 
the prize was the bas-reliefs for the Chapel of St. Francis in 
Pampulha; these he executed before leaving this country, at 
the age of twenty-six. At that time, also, he designed two 
entwined female torsos for the dance room at Pampulha, but 
the Mayor found them too suggestive, and was about to have 
them thrown into the artificial lake when his daughter persuaded 
him to put them into a garden on one of the islands in the lake, 
where they are to this day. A further graceful statue of Ceschi- 
atti’s has been commissioned for the latest house to be con- 
structed by Oscar Niemeyer, where it will stand in a charming 
patio garden. 

Pedrosa’s work is less known in Brazil, for the reason that 
practically all of it is now in France. He, too, designed two 
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who also carved the reliefs in the chapel of St. Francis, Pampulha, one of which is shown on the left. 
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In Brazil the idea of sculpture as a necessary adjunct to architecture is so generally accepted that no architect waits till 
he has finished his project before calling in the sculptor. Thus on occasion the piece of sculpture is actually finished 
before the architectural setting for which it is designed is ready to receive it—a state of affairs practically unknown in 
modern Europe, where a ‘collectors’ attitude to sculpture, of regarding it merely as a subsequent embellishment to existing 
buildings, has so long prevailed. The statue by Alfredo Ceschiatti below, 7, 8, for example, was specially executed for 
the garden of a house by Oscar Niemeyer still under construction when the statue was photographed. That the garden 
offers ground on which the much needed reconciliation between architecture and painting can be effected was suggested 
in connection with Burle Marx’s work as garden designer in the REVIEW last May. The photographs on the opposite 
page show sculpture brought in to complete the trio. 9, reclining statue by Celso Antonio in a roof garden by Burle Marx 
at the Ministry of Education building, Rio de Janeiro, 10, which also contains a statue by Adriana Janocopoulos. 
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August Zamoisky’s half-reclining statue of Carmela was 
commissioned for Oscar Niemeyer’s Casino at Pampulha. 
Like other works in Brazil by this Polish sculptor, it was 
in part executed, on a profit-sharing basis, by the students . : ' as 
taking the government-financed course in sculpture under oa : 
him. 11, Pampulha Casino before the arrival of the =a 
statue. 12, the statue in the garden at Zamoisky’s studio, binatte" 
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position; a night view which emphasizes the telling contrast 








between the gentle curves of the human figure and the 


taut verticals of the architecture in the background. 
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‘The Architectural Review, May 1948 
entwined ladies and they have been set up in the garden of 
‘another Niemeyer house, in Cataguazes, designed for the mill 
owner Peixoto. Pedrosa also did the head of Peixoto’s father 
whieh stands in the public square of Cataguazes, the garden 
designed by Ubi Bava. At Pampulha too there is a bronze group 
of his, faintly reminiscent perhaps of Lipchitz’s work, for the 
-Yaeht Club. Pedrosa is perhaps happier in his terra-cotta 
statuettes than in his larger statues, but further evaluation of 
his work will have to wait till more news of his work in France 
teaches Brazil. 

Sinee Lipchitz’s influence here has been mentioned, it must, 
of course, at once be said that his bronze group—already many 
“times photographed—adorns the polished pink granite wall of 

the Ministry of Education. It is extremely beautiful, though it 
“is perhaps a trifle small, as he intended it to be of larger 
dimensions. All the same it is an arresting example of his work, 
and one of which Brazil is justly proud. 

This is not, of course, an exhaustive study of the sculptor’s 
collaboration with architects in Brazil. The sculptor Brécheret, 
so well known in Europe, designed a monument in Sao Paulo 
which has received wide acclaim. And there are young sculptors, 
as yet not well known, whose work is gradually coming to the 
fore. 

Few modern Brazilian architects design a project without 
at least one statue. The designs which won the third and fourth 
prizes in the Jockey Club contest, designed by Francisco Bolonha 
and by Alcides Rocha Miranda respectively, both made room 





‘only desirable but possible, and this fact is of incalculable 



























for sculpture, and both of them showed how absolutely necessary 
they felt these seulptural projects to be, as part of their general 
scheme. . 

But despite this the demand for public sculpture in Brazil is 
decreasing. Celso Antonio relies on private orders, in spite of 
Le Corbusier’s eloquent praise of -his work; Bruno Giorgi 
talks of trying to go to North America when his Juventude 
is finished; and those of Zamoisky’s works which were 
saved from Europe are on their way to New York at the time of 
writing. His free course has been suspended by the Government, 
and he expects to work in North America where he is already 
well known. Ceschiatti and Pedrosa are in Europe. As for 
Maria Martins, the wife of the Brazilian Ambassador to 
Washington, her work is far better known there than in Brazil. 

Of course there is still a market for academic sculpture. 
People who put up public monuments still like such things as ' 
the one to the Expeditionaries of the late war; the competition 
had no modern entrants at all, and the only work of any 
academic interest, even, was perhaps that of the well-known and 
well-established older sculptor, Cozzo. But such sculptors’ work | 
does not harmonize easily with modern architecture. 

The young sculptors, to the best of their ability, will keep pace 
with the architects. There is no doubt about that. It is up to the 
State, however, to assist them in this. Brazil has proved 
that close co-operation between sculptor and architect is not 


importance for the future of both arts. 
GLAUDE VINCENT 





BRUNO GIORGI 


The commission for the ‘Juventude Brazileira,’ 
the group symbolizing the youth of Brazil to stand 
© oe ee eee oe eee 
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razilian sculptor trained in Italy. His original 
model had to be altered more than once, but the 
group itself, which is in grey granite, is now nearly 
complete. Left, two views of the model; adove, the 
male figure in the workshop. 
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office. 6, entrance. 7, exit. 8, luggage. 
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9, waiting room. 10, lavatory. 11, barber. 




















12, shop. 13, telephones. 14, timetables. 
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key: ground floor Mulderpoort station. 
I, entrance, 2, exit. 3, booking office. 4, booking hall. 5 | 
ae eae 7, ramp. 8, turnetiles, 9, time 
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1. Amstel station from the north, showing the main hall. 
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2, the main station hall from the south-east. 
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H. G. J- SCHELLING: ARCHITECT 


This station along with that at Muiderpoort on page 
213, went into service on October 15, 1939, as part of 
Amsterdam’s east side railway system. The foundations 
are on reinforced concrete piles. The basement is of 
reinforced concrete, and the rest of the building has a 
structural framework of welded steel, left exposed in 
the main hall. Wall panel-infillings are of specially-made 
shallow bricks with horizontai bands of glazed earthen- 
ware inset. The building has a plinth of red Swedish 
granite. The east facade is faced with French limestone. 
All doors and windows are of steel, except for the ticket- 
office windows which are of bronze. Waiting room walls 
are panelled. In the main halls, walls where plastered 
had coral mixed in with the plaster which was then 
rubbed to give a rough texture. Heating is by radiators. 
Platforms are sheltered by a steel frame structure, elec- 
trically-welded, covered with asbestos-cement sheets and 
glass sky-lights. C. van Eesteren and J. Leupen, architect 
and engineer to the municipality, advised on the plans. 























, bronze relief by Theo van Reijn. 
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6, the bus shelter. 
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7, the main station hall. 8, the platforms. 9, the ticket offices, looking towards the entrance to the platforms. 10, the timetables. 
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tu H. G. J. SCHELLING: ARCHITECT 


This station which serves two lines is part of Amster- 
dam’s new east side railway system. The signal box 
which rises to one side of the main hall is constructed of 
reinforced concrete left uncovered. Floor surfaces in the 
hall and on the staircases are of Norwegian quartzite, 
which is hard-wearing and has a non-slip surface. Walls 
are faced internally with black Norwegian stone, and 
externally with brick. Tunnel floors are of rough tiles 
and the walls are faced with glazed yellow-stone. 
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COLOURS FOR BRITISH TRAINS 


One of the most important tasks that confronts us today is to discover some method of relieving the visual monotony 
which uniformity imposes. As the units of modern life become larger and larger so the danger threatening a traditional 
and pleasing variety increases. Doubtless from a social and economic point of view there is much to be said for the recent 
amalgamation of all our railways. But it will be a high price to pay if it involves the disappearance of local differences 
and distinctions which have acquired in the past century a regional significance hardly less than stone walls or thatch. 
Already, as Mr. Hamilton Ellis points out, much has gone owing to the large scale amalgamations in the last thirty years, 
but the memory of them persists and we could still revive them without laying ourselves open to the charge of affected 
archaism. Chief among such distinctions is that of colour, and since the proposed new colour schemes for British Railways 
will soon be on view, and since these will apparently differ according to the class of train, now is the time to put 
in a strong plea for the employment of colour on a regional rather than a functional basis. It is far more cheering to the 
spirit of the traveller to learn from the colour of a passing engine that he is now entering the territory of the old South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway than to realise that the train behind it is a second-class milk train stopping at all stations. 
To this suggested geographical use of colour there might well be an exception. It concerns the train which is national or 


international in significance rather than local—the Brighton Belle, the Flying Scotsman, the Golden Arrow—on which 


the newest techniques and combinations of colours could be tried. To this there is only one exception—the mail trains, 
which even in the days of the internal combustion engine still retain much of the glamour they inherited from the mail 
coach. For them a livery of the familiar scarlet linking them with the pillar-box and the Post Office van would be appropriate. 


One of the anxieties arising out of rail- 
way nationalization, and one which could 
have sprung in few places but the British 
Isles, was expressed in the question: 
‘What colour is the Government going to 
paint the trains?’ 

Visions were conjured up of khaki loco- 
motives hauling dreary dark red carriages 
—a thing actually achieved by the Great 
Western late in the 1914-18 war—all over 
the country from Helston to Thurso. 

From a continental point of view, our 
railway ssthetics have been inverted for 
more than a century. Everywhere, one has 
found beautiful trains serving really deplor- 
able stations. Few people abroad, apart 
from the Netherlands, ever bothered much 
what trains looked like, though foreign 
stations blossomed. In Italy, the cult of the 
station finally resulted in the awful mag- 
nificence of Milan Central, yet Italian 
trains achieved but dull outlines and 
Quakerish colours. Going eastwards down 
the Danube, locomotives became progres- 
Sively more hideous. Even in France and 
Germany, distinctive colours were chiefly 
reserved for Pullman, sleeping and dining 
cars. A French rapide is a sombre thing. 

The British tradition in rolling-stock 
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colours was inherited from the coaching 
compahies. Opposition coaches were 
variously painted as to wheels and body 
panels, and the early railway companies 
were eager to carry on familiar custom. 
Nervous passengers were reassured if the 
fearsome railway carriage retained some- 
thing of the stage-coach by being painted 
yellow, or buff and black. George Stephen- 
son suggested yellow as a suitable, because 
familiar, colour to Worsdell the coach- 
builder, before the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway in 1880. As 
the new railways spread, each company 
assumed its distinctive livery. 

The Great Western adopted chocolate 
from the first, and did not add the familiar 
cream upper panels until the late ’sixties. 
Edward Bury, F.R.S., claimed to have 
originated the unpainted, varnished teak 
panels adopted by the Great Northern 
Railway and perpetuated up to our time 
by the London and North Eastern. Various 
lines went in for different shades of dark 
red, often elaborately lined out, a style 
which, like the varnished teak, did not 
improve with age. White upper panels, 
which became general on the London and 
North Western in the ’sixties, enjoyed 


royal favour, for when, long after, the 
London Midland and Scottish decided to 
be an all-red line, George V required the 
retention of white on the royal train. 

The early history of locomotive colours 
is less exciting. Generally, engines were 
painted a dark bluish green, on the grounds 
that this was restful to the eyes of the 
enginemen looking along the boiler barrel. 
Paradoxically, domes were cased in brass 
and highly polished, producing, especially 
on sunny evenings, much greater optical 
discomfort than any colour. To the on- 
looker, of course, the effect was superb. 

Some companies broke away at once 
from the green convention. The London 
and Birmingham, later the London and 
North Western Southern Division, and the 
London and South Western, favoured 
Indian red in early Victorian years, and 
the Caledonian adopted the blue which, 
in several mutations, survived until the 
formation of the L.M.S. in 1923. Many of 
the more spectacular locomotive liveries 
were products of the ’seventies and 
’eighties, notably Midland red, Great 
Eastern ultramarine, Brighton yellow, and 
the various bright greens culminating in 
those of the L.N.E.R. and the Southern. 

These were no crude colours chosen at 
random and made by hack craftsmen. 
That yellow of the London, Brighton and 
South Coast, the invention of William 
Stroudley, who called it his ‘improved 
engine green,’ was the creation of an 
artist. Its odd official title, and its extra- 
ordinary lustre, were ascribed to a very 
small proportion of bronze green mixed 
with the orange ochre. The result has to 
be seen to be appreciated. Fortunately it 
survives on the old engines Gladstone and 
Bozhill, both museum pieces, and in the 
Brighton Works shunter. In Stroudley’s 
engines, the importance of the secondary 
colour and of the lining-out and lettering, 
were properly appreciated, and these 
features had more elaborate treatment at 
Brighton than anywhere else. 

British Railways’ tentative liveries are 
obviously based on practice of the old 
companies—same old Great Western steam 
and Southern electric coaching stock— 
and when one looks across to Ireland and 
sees carriages in crude reddish-brown or 
painted like Dublin’s green buses and 
trams, one feels that B.R. might have done 
very much worse. Green is always a 
favourite for British locomotives, and 
Caledonian blue for express locomotives 
will please many, though blues are 
notoriously ill-wearing colours. The R.A.F. 
blue and silver of the Southern electric 
locomotive No. CC2, for example, will 
probably look very dingy in a month or 








two. One regional revival the present 
author would certainly commend is that 
of Stroudley’s wonderful yellow, but let 
it not deteriorate as did Midland red under 
the L.M.S. Another for the main line is 
the ancient glory of Post Office red for 
mail vans and travelling-post-office car- 
riages. Just think of the magnificence of 
the Down Special T.P.O. from Euston to 
Aberdeen, thus accoutred from end to 
end. For other main line expresses let 
experiment continue, and the precedent 
set by the Brighton Belle, the Coronation 
Scot and the Cornish Riviera Express be 
followed up and improved upon. The 
combination of traditional continuity in 
the regions and free experiment on the 
national level, accords well with that 
attempt we see elsewhere to balance local 


autonomy with national. 
Hamilton Ellis 


VANDALISM 


TRIUMPHANT 


The Destruction of Oatlands Grotto 


LOVE OF CAVES is a human constant, and 
of all garden embellishments the grotto has 
had the greatest number of devotees. The last 
word is used advisedly, for the proper adorn- 
ing of a grotto demands nothing less than 
devotion—devotion such as the second 
Duchess of Richmond and her daughters gave 
to the shell room in the park at Goodwood, 
which took them, it is said, seven years with 
their own hands to complete. 

Yet, on second thoughts, mere love of caves 
is not enough to explain the mysterious 
potency of grottoes. A cave, no doubt, may 
take one back to the womb; but may not a 
good grotto take one back further still, to the 
submarine existence of some pre-human, pre- 
reptilian past ? In the eighteenth century few 
English gardens of any pretensions were not 
equipped with a grotto sooner or later. Pope’s 
at Twickenham was, of course, the most 
famous; Mr. Hoare’s at Stourhead inspired the 
best poetry; Sir Rowland Hill’s at Hawkstone, 





I am sure, commanded the most extensive 
view. These, even if they have lost much of 
their former glory, at least exist. But the 
grotto at Oatlands Park, which for ingenuity 
of plan and sheer richness of ornament was 
perhaps the most. remarkable of all, has been 
reduced to a heap of rubble within the last 
three months. 

It is sometimes stated that the Oatlands 
grotto was built in 1747, but the facts are 
otherwise. True enough, it was in that year 
that..Henry Pelham Clinton, ninth Earl of 
Lincoln (who succeeded ‘his uncle as Duke of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme ‘in 1768), began: to 
extend the park and landscape the grounds, 
which were then as laid out by his elder 
brother George between 1728 and 1730. But 
none of the visitors to Oatlands in the 
fifties and ’sixties has anything to say about 
the existence of a grotto. Bishop Pococke, 
for instance, who saw the place in 1757 and 
evidently walked through that very part of 
the gardens where the grotto until recently 
stood, is silent on the subject;! and he liked 
grottoes and describes Lord Shaftesbury’s at 
Wimborn St. Giles (‘finished by Mr. Castles of 
Marybone’) in some detail.? Similarly, Charles 
Lyttelton, in the following year, was ‘agre- 
ably pleased’ with the view from the terrace 
and with the menagerie in the grounds; but 
of grottoes he says nothing.? And as late as 
1770 the Description of England and Wales 
gives an account of Oatlands without men- 
tion of any such feature, although it describes 
the grotto at Pain’s Hill and at Esher. In fact, 
the earliest printed reference to the Oatlands 
grotto, so far as I know, occurs in Walpole’s 
Correspondence in 1788, when he describes it, 
amusingly if inaccurately, as ‘a magnificent 
structure of shell-work, in a square rectangu- 
lar edifice, and, which never happened to a 
grotto before, lives up one pair of stairs.’ 

The truth is that whether or not Lincoln 
(later Newcastle) literally ‘swelled the Terras’ 
at Oatlands in 1747, he did not ‘sink the 
Grot’ for another quarter of a century or more. 
It is to Joseph Farington, writing seven years 
after Walpole, that we owe the information 
that enables us to place the Oatlands grotto 
both in time and in relation to other similar 
works of its age. For in 17954 Farington noted, 
on the authority of the gardener who showed 
him round, “The whole was put together by a 
man of the name of Lane and his son. They 
were common masons by trade and lived at 
Westbury in Wiltshire. They were con- 
stantly employed six years about it.’ Now 
Manning and Bray' tell us that the Oatlands 
grotto was constructed by the men who were 
responsible for the grotto at Pain’s Hill, 
Charles Hamilton’s celebrated ‘improvement’ 
near Cobham; Hamilton had designed a 
cascade (after Gaspar Poussin) at Bowood; 
and according to John Britton® the rockwork 
of the Bowood cascade was executed by 
Josiah Lane of Tisbury.’ Thus it is not rash 





1 The Travels through ag cd vf Dr. Richard Pococke, vol. II 
(Camden Society, 1889), pp. 2' 

2 Ibid., p. 138. 

sL. Dickins and =n An Eighteenth-Century Corre- 
spondence (1910), p. 392. 

4 Diary, vol. I, p. 10. 

5 History and Antiquities < a County of Surrey. 

6 Autobiography, vol. I, p. 3 

7 Sir R. Colt Hoare, ie ‘and Modern Wiltshire, vol. IV, 

p. 129, says that ‘about the year 1792, Lord yo = loyed 
The celebrated constructor of rockwork, Josiah Lane, to 
grotto ardour.’ It seems likely that Charles James Fox’s 
grotto daroa) at St. “Ann’s Hill, Surrey, where Hamilton laid out 
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to identify the elder of Farington’s Lanes 
‘of Westbury’ with Britton’s Josiah Lane of 
Tisbury, and to surmise that Hamilton 
brought him and his son from Wiltshire 
to work on his grotto at Pain’s Hill, which was 
built between 1761 (when Walpole visited the 
place) and 1770 (when it is described in the 
Description of England and Wales), and that 
from Pain’s Hill the Lanes moved on to 
Oatlands. 

In 1788 Newcastle died, and soon after- 
wards Oatlands was bought by the Duke of 
York. His duchess, a true devotee, not, onl 
used to take her meals in the grotto when-her 
husband was at the wars, but worked cushion 
covers for the chairs in the upper room. The 
grotto’s great day, however, came in 1815, 
when the Duke of York entertained the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia and 
other victors of Waterloo to a supper under 
the candelabra and among the mirrors and 
crystal sconces of the same chamber. 

Yet it is not as the scene of royal junketings 
that one mourns the grotto at Oatlands 
Park. The simple fact is that it was a work of 
art. It was a work of art not merely because 
its ornaments, the tufa and ammonites and 
spars and corals and cowries, were applied 
with a feeling for their distinctive decorative 
possibilities, but even more because the 
ingenious involutions of its plan and an 
extraordinarily skilful use of light gave a 
sense of mystery and of size to a structure 
which on paper is not of remarkable dimen- 
sions. And Oatlands grotto was also—what is 
perhaps even rarer than a work of art—a work 
of fantasy. The century of the surrealists, one 
might suppose, could have little to learn in 
the realm of the fantastic from the age of 
reason. But there is an important distinction 
to be drawn here: the eighteenth century, to 
which the fantastic was necessary as a relief 
from the banalities of its ‘regular’ architecture, 
knew how to make the fantastic pleasurable. 
And the pleasurable-fantastic in architecture 
is something which the twentieth century 
shows small sign of being able to achieve, 
although it is something of which it stands as 
much in need as did the eighteenth. 

It is difficult for anyone who saw the 
Oatlands grotto being demolished, with the 
immensely solid brickwork which formed its 
structural core revealed by the pickaxe and 
pneumatic drill, to believe that the unsound- 
ness on account of which it was demolished 
was of a very radical nature. No doubt some 
of the external rockwork was loose, and of 
course any empty and unprotected building 
is a source of potential danger to somebody 
or other. But these were surely things which 
could have been rectified for a very modest 
expenditure of money and time. Instead, 
several hundred man-hours (to use the 
current jargon) went to the destruction of 
a work of art which took twelve man-years 
to make, and which belongs to a category of 
art which may never again lie within the 
compass of the human spirit. 

Marcus Whiffen 


acknowledgment I have been much assisted with 
references and other information ¥ Mr. Bryan 
Westwood, Miss S. Lang, and Mr. H. M. Colvin. 
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The eighteenth-century grotto at Oatlands 
Park, near Weybridge, Surrey, has been 
completely destroyed. The licence for its 
demolition was issued by the Ministry of 
Works following representations by the 
Surveyor to the Walton and Weybridge 
Urban District Council that it was a 
dangerous structure. The Urban District 
Council had undertaken to consult with the 
Surrey County Council before action was 
taken, but did not do so. An official of the 
Ancient Monuments section of the Ministry 
of Works told THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW that the grotto was not on the lists 
of buildings of architectural and historical 
interest prepared in connection with the 
Town and Country Planning Act. The whole 
affair raises the question whether it is not 
high time that the provisions relating to 
such buildings under that Act began to 
show results. That a building of the very 
special kind of importance of the Oatlands 
grotto should have been destroyed without 
chance of a public appeal to save it is 
almost incredible and ought to be quite im- 
possible. On the opposite page Marcus 
Whiffen discusses the history and zsthetic 
significance of Oatlands grotto: on this and 
the following one the grotto is illustrated 
from prints and photographs. 


1, Oatlands grotto in an engraving of c. 1780. 2 
from an old photograph. 4, an exterior detail, 


5, incrustation of shells in the bath room. 
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, an engraving of 1799. 3, the interior of the gaming room, 
showing the rustication and part of the gate to one of the ramps. 
6, an ceil-de-beeuf to the first chamber, rusticated with tufa. 














































OATLANDS PARK GROTTO 
The artificial stalactites in the ‘first chamber’ of the grotto at Oatlands Park were made of 
pieces of spar attached to wooden frames fastened to the brickwork of which the grotto was 
constructed. 7, above, is part of the roof of this chamber. 8 and 9 show it from other angles 
of view, with the circular openings by which it was lit; in 9 the exposed brick core is clearly 
seen. 10 is a view looking out towards the main entry: once a statue stood in the niche to 
the right of the gate. 11 is another view in the passage connecting the lower parts of the 
grotto: the roof of this passage was ornamented with vari-coloured spars and quartzes set 
in star patterns. The photographs on this page were taken while demolition was under way. 








DESIGN REVIEW 


for a discussion of new designs, new materials and new processes, with a view to 
developing the essential visual qualities of our age: functional soundness, the out- 
come of science, and free esthetic fancy, the outcome of imagination, 


Advisory Committee: Misha Black, Noel Carrington, Milner Gray, Nikolaus Pevsner, Peter Ray, 
Herbert Read, Philip Scholberg, Sadie Speight. 





TRENDS IN FACTORY-MADE FURNITURE The furniture trade in 
Britain has, perhaps, been affected more than any other industry by the 
shortages of the war and post-war years. There is probably no other industry 
where production has been so severely curtailed and so completely given 
over to utility, and possibly no other industry where such drastic pruning 
7 the anatomy of the thigh and could have had a more beneficial effect. 
aneuntersiainnin~uuel The Board of Trade utility designs, although at first seriously handicapped 
by shortages of material, have gradually achieved a standard of design far 
in advance of the general level and bearing comparison with some of the very 
best pre-war work. What is more, the trade has learnt much from the ideas 
behind the utility designs and there seem to be healthy indications that some 
manufacturers at least are anxious to pursue a more progressive policy when 
freedom of design returns. 

The turning over of many furniture factories to war production has also 
had a considerable effect on the trade. Manufacturers have been compelled 
to learn new ways of handling wood and to realize the significance of new 
materials such as the synthetic resin adhesives. Making a mosquito aircraft 










where localised pressure will cause 
discomfort after a short time. 
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2 three typical examples of the use 
of flat, bent and moulded plywood. 
Left, chair for Peckham Health 
Centre, designed by Christopher 
Nicholson; centre, the Finmar chair 
by Alvar Aalto; right, moulded 
chair by Saarinen and Eames. 

3 the design of nesting furniture 
js more an exercise in three- 
dimensional ingenuity than design 
in the ordinary sense, particularly 
when, as here, the pieces fit rather 
than slide into each other. The 
method has the advantage that 
each piece is vertically above the 
one below, so that there is no 
tendency to overbalance. Stacking 
is not as compact as with the slide 
over method, as the splayed legs 
always involve an air space between 
the seats. The thinner the materials 
the closer the stacking, so that this 
method is best suited to sheet 
materials such as plywood, stee] or 
light alloys. 

4 bolted and spliced metal-to-wood 
joints compared. A large number 
of bolts are necessary to spread the 
shearing load and the joint is 
weaker than the wood section. In 
the spliced cemented joint (right) 
both wood and metal are tapered to 
a sharp edge and the cemented 
surface takes the whole of ihe load, 
the single bolt being used merely 
tohold the wood together and resist 
any tendency to split. 

5 two types of bentwood chair; 
left, Czechoslovak Thonet; right, 
Swedish. A characteristic of all 
bentwood furniture is its lightness, 
as most of the loads are carried 


along the grain of the wood. 
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must in itself be a first-class education in design, and it is doubtful if even the 
most diehard manufacturer ever suggested to the Air Ministry that he should 
make their gliders a bit more Jacobean. 

In addition to these developments in the traditional trade the shortage of 
wood has greatly stimulated experimental work with alternative materials. 
The steel furniture industry was already well established before the war and, 
since formed steel shapes are essentially simple, had always pursued a 
reasonable design policy. To a lesser extent it also is hampered by a shortage 
of raw materials and it is in the field of plastics and light alloys that the most 
interesting experimental work has been done. 

It is difficult to predict the eventual outcome of these various influences 
which have been developing during this enforced lull. A healthy furniture 
industry, however, must always be closely related to the architecture of its 
day, and it is, therefore, both appropriate and timely that an architect 
should have assumed the task of taking stock of the industry as a whole and 
the techniques and materials now becoming available to it. 

In Furniture from Machines* Gordon Logie has carried out this task 
remarkably well, his book in itself has all the qualities of a first-class piece of 
design, and is obviously the outcome of a considerable amount of intelligent 
research into the subject. It is a work of far more importance than the 
familiar and rather antiquated textbooks on ‘Woodworking’ or the equally 
familiar and all too facile publications on ‘Furnishing’ which often suggest 
that the designer’s main task is merely to choose the surface veneer or 
covering material for a piece of furniture. 

In his preface Mr. Logie sets out to refute the idea that machines can only 
produce work inferior to that of hand craftsmanship and points out that, used 
intelligently, they can give us an altogether different kind of excellence. He 
then analyses the essential qualities of good furniture and, with the aid of 
anatomical diagrams by Leonard Rosoman, shows us exactly what makes a 
chair comfortable and the mistakes to be avoided. He also gives us a great 
deal of useful information such as the standard sizes of books and the respec- 
tive lengths of a man’s overcoat and a woman’s evening dress, though one 
may suggest that his figure of 20 inches for the width of a suit on a coat- 
hanger should be about 2 inches greater. 

The chapter on Woodworking Machines gives a clear description of the 
operations performed by each machine, and diagrams of typical work pro- 
duced by it. Bent and moulded plywood are undoubtedly destined to play 
an important part in future furniture design. There will be need for economy 
in the use of wood long after the present acute shortage has ended and a log 
will go much further in the form of plywood than used in the solid. The 
rendering of this material moisture-proof by the use of synthetic resins for 
bonding is probably the most important contribution plastics have yet made 
to furniture construction. This subject is also dealt with very fully and the 
methods of manufacture clearly described. We are warned, however, that, 
where compound curvature of moulded plywood is required, the hand 
tailoring of the veneers is still an expensive process which may retard its use 
for furniture for some time. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that Mr. Logie dismisses the economics of 
furniture production and marketing as not being within the scope of his 
book. These factors, of the utmost importance to the furniture designer, are 





*Furniture from Machines by Gordon Logie. With an introduction by John Gloag. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 21s, 





6, 7,8 three comparatively new TRENDS IN FAGCTORY-MADE FURNITURE 
types of springing. 6, sponge rubber those which are, perhaps, least understood by designers not closely connected 
which can be given different degrees with the trade. Unlike many other industries the number of large factories 
of springiness by varying beth the is few and the bulk of production is carried out by many hundreds of com- 
seedling paratively small concerns. The more experimental type of work is nearly 
always done by these smaller firms and the amount of specialized tooling 
required for any particular design must bear a close relationship to possible 
sales. The costs of available materials are now high and, bearing in mind that 
springs are mass produced, nested the manufacturer’s price is virtually doubled by the cost of retail distribution 
for transport, and assembled by and the addition of purchase tax, it can be appreciated that the economic 
the furniture manufacturer. 8, /: factor must be considered from the outset. 
horizontal tension springs. ; Admittedly, generalizations about costs are often unreliable, since they 
vary so much between one factory and another, but if Mr. Logie could be 
prevailed upon to apply his same clear analytical approach to this aspect of 
the subject it would make a most useful additional section for future editions, 
particularly as his book may well become a standard work on furniture design, 


ERNEST RACE 


combing. 7, shows a new type of 
hickory leaf spring developed in 
America during the war years as a 
result of the steel shortage. The 
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A Great Teacher 


VISION IN MOTION. By L. Moholy-Nagy. Paul Theobald, 
Chicago, 1947. 

R. LESLIE MARTIN has already paid a 
Mezvute in these pages to the personality of 

the late Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, but in 
reviewing this posthumous book, which is a com- 
prehensive account of his philosophy and educa- 
tional methods, I cannot refrain from referring in 
my turn to the vitality of the man himself, which 
made him one of the great teachers of our time. 
The principles which are formulated and illus- 
trated in this volume are not exercises in a priori 
pedagogy: Moholy-Nagy was first and foremost a 
man of amazing energy, of warm sympathies, of 
creative deeds; and his teaching was the com- 
munication of his enthusiasms, of his inventions 
and discoveries. To see Moholy-Nagy in action as 
Director of the Institute of Design which he 
founded in Chicago was a demonstration of the 
fact that teaching, too, is an art—that the teacher 
is fundamentally an artist who works among a 
group of artists, a little ahead of his companions, 
setting the pace. 

This substantial volume (376 pages, 440 illus- 
trations, many in colour) is a record based on 
more than twenty-five years experience, first at 
the Bauhaus in Germany, afterwards in Chicago. 
It is illustrated not only by typical examples of 
the work of leading modern painters, sculptors 
and architects, but also by the work of pupils, 
produced in the course of their education. This 
experimental material is the result of a method, 
and underlying the method is what one must call 
a philosophy of life. The method Moholy-Nagy 
called ‘Design for Life’: for the philosophy he had 
no specific name—he said ‘the contemporary arts 
try to establish a new morality and a new ethics 
not hampered by metaphysical absolutes,’ but 
the keyword to describe his outlook is organic. 
In the foreword to this book he speaks of a 
‘biological bill of rights, asserting the interrelated- 
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_ hess of man’s fundamental qualities, of his intel- 
- lectual and emotional requirements, of his psycho- 
logical well-being and his physical health.’ The 
_ ills of modern society are a result of the conflict 


SWEDISH LOOKOUT 


The Swedish lookout tower on the facing page 
is a worthy addition to the REVIEW’S portfolio of 
functionalist ‘follies,’ meaning buildings designed 
for pleasure which by some imaginative but 
basically structural tour-de-force have been 
raised above the common run of utilitarian 
structures. Functionalist follies’ are to be dis- 


between new techniques and old ideologies. ‘We 
have to free the elements of existence from 
historic accretions, from the turgid symbolism of 
past association, so that their function and effec- 
tiveness will be unimpaired.’ Integration implies 
a synthesis of the intellectual and the emotional, 
and this can only be achieved by ‘a well-balanced 
social organization and an appropriate education 
—an education for personal growth . . . a social 
organization in which everyone is utilized to his 
highest capacity.’ 

Moholy-Nagy was not a sociologist, much less a 
politician. He concentrated on the educational 
problem, which he saw as a problem of emotional 
training. ‘At present the intellectual development 
of the individual is entirely his private affair, con- 
fined to a hit-or-miss approach. The consequence 
is emotional illiteracy, which means to be without 
compass, without assurance of feeling, in a com- 
plex, immensely expanded world.’ 

The methods which Moholy-Nagy used to 
develop emotional literacy are too various to be 
summarized here; but essentially they consisted 
of an analysis of the physical properties of 
materials and of the laws of growth, and the 
experimental rearrangement of the elements 
thus defined. Parallel to this study of form is a 
study of function—not in the limited techno- 
logical sense, but in the widest sociological 
application. Design from this point of view ‘is 
not a profession but an attitude.’ 

‘Design is a complex and intricate task. It is 
the integration of technological, social and 
economic requirements, biological necessities, 
and the psychophysical effects of materials, 
shape, colour, volume, and space: thinking in 
relationships. The designer must see the 
periphery as well as the core, the immediate 
and the ultimate at least in the biological sense. 
He must anchor his special job in the complex 
whole. The designer must be trained not only in 
the use of materials and various skills, but also 
in appreciation of organic functions and plan- 
ning. He must know that design is indivisible, 
that the internal and external characteristics 
of a dish, a chair, a table, a machine, painting, 
sculpture are not to be separated. The idea of 
design and the profession of designer has to be 
transformed from the notion of a specialist 
function into a generally valid attitude of 
resourcefulness and inventiveness which allows 
projects to be seen not in isolation but in 
relationship with the need of the individual and 
the community. One cannot simply lift out any 
subject matter from the complexity of life and 
try to handle it as an independent unit.’ 

It must be admitted that the freedom gained 
by such a complete break with tradition is apt to 
produce an effect of restless experiment. Moholy- 
Nagy was fully aware of this possible criticism, 
and he was ready with an explanation. According 
to this, a ‘mutation’ occurred in the historical 
development of art as a consequence of the ex- 
periments of the cubists. “The abstract artists, 
the neo-plasticists, suprematists and construc- 
tivists discovered that in the efforts of the cubists 
not so much the representation of objects and 
the description of their motion was the most 
important feature but the visual force and 
emotional wealth of relationships, the constructive 
potential of the visual fundamentals. This de- 
velopment of the visual arts from fixed per- 
spective to “‘vision in motion”’ is vision in relation- 
ships. The fixed viewpoint, the isolated handling 
of problems as a norm is rejected and replaced by 
a flexible approach, by seeing matters in a con- 
stantly changing, moving field of mutual relation- 
ships.’ Moholy-Nagy believed that this new 
‘vision’ might inaugurate a new era in the history 
of mankind, that it is the clue to all the changes 
that are taking place in the sciences as well as in 
philosophy, including education and all other 
fields, in our whole civilization. But this is to 
assume that civilization and its esthetic modes 
of expression proceed—or can proceed—from 
changes in ‘vision’—literally from modes of 








seeing or perceiving the objective world. Anyone 
conscious of the profound changes which followed 
on the discovery of the laws of perspective in the 
fifteenth century will not be inclined to dismiss 
this opinion as absurd, but we must make a dis- 
tinction between the general characteristics of a 
civilization and any specific features which are 
the end-products of that civilization, confined to 
an élite. The basis of a civilization is surely some- 
thing broader than vision. It may be that there 
has been an evolutionary development in per- 
ception—we know that there are differences of 
perceptual organization between men and ani- 
mals, between savages and civilized adults, 
between children and adults. But these differ- 
ences are expressed in stylistic variations rather 
than in distinct types of civilization. Civilization 
as an evolutionary phenomenon is based on some- 
thing at once deeper, more enduring, and more 
unifying. In the Middle Ages it was vision in 
another sense—religious vision, spiritual in- 
tegrity. In the post-Renaissance world it has 
been a belief in the co-ordinating power of reason. 
A principle of this kind has not yet emerged in our 
contemporary world, and it is hopeless to expect 
it from scientific conceptions of space-time, or 
esthetic conceptions of ‘vision in motion.’ Such 
conceptions only serve to emphasize the separate- 
ness of the specialized functions named science 
and art; and as Margaret Mead says in the course 
of an admirable passage quoted by Moholy-Nagy, 
‘by making art a specially precious part of life we 
have demoted it from being all of life, seen from 
one point of view. When this is done, everyone 
suffers—the ‘‘artists” and all the people to whose 
lives significance might have been given.’ The 
very fact that he quotes this wise saying shows 
that Moholy-Nagy was aware of the difficulty; 
and he was anything but a separatist in his own 
life and work. No one participated more fully 
than he in the spirit of the age: it was the age that 
failed this visionary pioneer. We have a duty to 
ensure that the lead he gave is not lost. 


HERBERT READ 


The Adelphi 


THE AGE OF ADAM. By James Lees-Milne. 
Batsford. 2ls. 


B. T. 


O name has become more closely identified 

with the artistic achievements of its genera- 

tion than has that of Robert Adam and his 
brothers, and since their work has a quality of 
prettiness which is far more endearing to the man 
in the street than purely academic virtues, it has 
outlasted that of many of his fellow architects. 
Certainly no name has been worked harder by 
estate agents and vendors of Georgian house- 
fittings. 

To the serious student, however, the style 
evolved by the Adams has a significance which 
goes much deeper than this wide but superficial 
appreciation, and it is unaccountable that a 
careful personal study of the men who brought 
it into being should have been so long forth- 
coming. The word personal is emphasized because 
the works themselves received scholarly attention 
in two volumes by the late Arthur T. Bolton, 
published some twenty-five years ago. What we 
have hitherto lacked has been a study of Robert 
and his brothers in relation to the cultural back- 
ground of their time, their appearance at an 
opportune point in the decline of Lord Burling- 
ton’s autocracy, and of the compromise which 
they were to evolve between the protagonists of 
Roman architecture, as championed by the elder 
Piranesi, and the neo-Hellenism of Stuart and 
Revett. This gap has now been filled by Mr. Lees- 
Milne’s admirable book, The Age of Adam, in 
which this and many other points are analysed. 

As a family, the Adams.were bound er by 
an unusual degree of loyalty and devotion which, 
for its members in London, was increased by that 
sense of being ‘foreigners’ in a slightly hostile land 
—a feeling which beset most Scots settling in the 








south at that time. John, the eldest of old William 
Adam’s four sons, remained at Blair Adam to 
manage the estate after his father’s death, but he 
was spiritually inseparable from his brothers who 
constituted ‘the firm’ and who, indifferent to the 
calis of matrimony, pursued a contented bachelor 
existence in the metropolis with sisters Elizabeth 
and Margaret to keep house for them. 

Robert—always the creative genius and leading 
spirit of the business—possessed good looks, a 
graceful deportment and innate good manners ; 
yet, by contrast with Carlyle and Garrick, 
Johnson, Home and other close friends, he 
appears to have cut a somewhat colourless figure 
in society. Mr. Lees-Milne goes so far as to suggest 
that he lacked personality, but if we accept the 
dictionary’s definition of the word as ‘possessing 
individuality,’ that would not seem the case. It 
would probably be more correct to say that he 
was reserved in manner—as indeed are many of 
his compatriots—and had little aptitude for 
verbal eloquence: and to this, incidentally, can be 
ascribed the singularly uneventful nature of his 
brief excursion into Parliament as Tory member 
for Kinross-shire in 1768. For Robert Adam ex- 
pression came easiest on paper. The introductions 
to The Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor 
Diocletian and to The Works in Architecture, 
though slightly pompous in tone, are lucid and to 
the point: and when Mr. Lees-Milne quotes the 
recently discovered letter from Adam to an old 
crony, Dr. McMillan of Dunmore, we can only 
sigh that so little of his private correspondence 
survives. It was, of course, drawing which pro- 
vided the real outlet for that endless flow of ideas, 
both practical and imaginative, proceeding from 
his fertile mind. To study closely the great mass 
of his drawings, so carefully assembled and 
cherished by the last surviving brother, William, 
and eventually acquired by Sir John Soane, is to 
realize the true heights to which Adam’s genius 
was capable of soaring. Again and again he turned 
from the domestic idiom to work out some vast 
proposition, the realization of which would have 
fulfilled his life’s ambition. His nearest approach 
to that ambition was in the fraction of Edinburgh 
University which, after endless wrangling with 
the authorities, was all that had been completed 
by the time of his death. For the rest—the vast 
schemes for the Houses of Parliament, for Cam- 
bridge University, and for the rebuilding of 
Lincoln’s Inn—these were the unsown seeds 
which might have redeemed him from much of 
the criticism levelled in later years at his ‘filigrane 
toy work.’ This, however, might also have de- 
prived us of the final chapter of Mr. Lees-Milne’s 
book, which would have been regrettable since 
the wordy battles of the architectural pundits 
make good reading. Adam paid dearly in terms of 
professional jealousy for the success with which 
his innovations had first been met, and in due 
course had to face a barrage of censure. Chambers, 
Peacock, Smirke and Porden all entered the lists 
against him; Walpole, who had acclaimed his 
early works, turned sour and transferred his 
praise, as did many others, to a newly risen star 
in the shape of James Wyatt. The notoriety of 
the Adelphi lottery was distasteful in some 
quarters, and finally the activities of undis- 
criminating imitators brought a good deal of 
disrepute upon his style. Yet these detractions 
failed to dislodge Adam from his foundation of 
solid achievement. If he died without having 
satisfied his obsession for a tour-de-force of monu- 
mental proportions, he at least lived to see his 
influence bear fruit as far away as Russia, 
whither the seed had been borne by his com- 
patriot Charles Cameron, and in America, where 
Charles Bulfinch began to build distinctly Adam- 
like houses immediately on returning from a visit 
to this country during the 1780’s. 

Mr. Lees-Milne’s reference to Audley End and 
Hatfield as instances of ‘the semi-barbaric 
Jacobean’ style, and to Sir John Soane as a 
‘lesser architect’ are points that could be chal- 
lenged, and he deviates from the accepted 


spelling of Winckelmann’s name. These, however, 
are trifling matters which in no way marred my 
enjoyment of the book. 

DOROTHY STROUD 


Ecole de Paris 


JUAN GRIS. By Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler. Translated 
by Douglas Cooper. Lund Humphries. 52s. 6d. 


ND still they come. There are moments 

when it would seem as though the only 

branch of French Industry fully to have 
resumed, or indeed increased, its pre-war rate of 
functioning is that devoted to the production of 
large, illustrated volumes on late nineteenth 
century and early twentieth century painters. 
English publishers, working in a more regimented 
economy, can hardly compete, but nevertheless 
do the best they can to gather up the crumbs 
under the Parisian table. 

The present volume is a very substantial 
crumb indeed. Were the author exclusively con- 
cerned with his subject alone one might well 
question whether in these hard times quite so 
lavish a presentation was called for, but Mr. 
Kahnweiler, while discussing Gris’ life and work 
with a Teutonic thoroughness, at the same time 
regards him as a useful peg'‘on which to hang his 
account of the life and death of the Cubist Move- 
ment; and it would be hard to think of any other 
artist who could so rewardingly fill this particular 
role. For Gris was not a force of nature such as 
Picasso, who will always transcend the limits of 
any particular movement, nor so personal and 
romantic an artist as Braque. Essentially an in- 
tellectual, it was in his paintings that he was able 
to give the most complete expression to his 
theories. How far from spontaneity he always 
remained is made clear by the lack of interest of 
his drawings and sketches, and the downright 
boredom of his pencil portraits, which display with 
a fearful directness the dangers of over- 
simplification, particularly when compared with 
those of the equally intellectual, but more sensi- 
tive, Lhote. When, however, he has at his com- 
mand all the resources of paint, assisted by such 
one time daring novelties as collage, the results 
are, as often as not, thoroughly competent and 
indeed frequently impressive architectural com- 
positions. Despite—or maybe because of—his 
limited range, Gris will probably, as Mr. Kahn- 
weiler maintains, remain the Cubist painter par 
excellence. It remains to sound one small note of 
warning. It is, I am convinced, highly danger- 
ous just now to indulge in high powered myth- 
making about the early days of the Ecole de Paris. 
The temptation, given the aridity of the Parisian 
landscape today, for writers to lose themselves in 
wistful contemplation of an already romanticized 
past, to build up a dream world around the 
Rotonde similar to that which George Moore so 
elaborately constructed round the Closerie de 
Lilas. All the picturesque elements are there— 
Pascin, in his celebrated bowler, is admittedly 
almost overwhelming; the alcoholism of 
Modigliani; the mots of Apollinaire; the eccen- 
tricity and genuine nobility of Max Jacob. And the 
way things are going at the moment, it would 
seem to be but a matter of time before the whole 
period is discovered by Hollywood as an almost 
inexhaustible source for technicolour features. 
In all fairness it must be said that Mr. Kahnweiler’s 
volume is less open to criticism on the grounds of 
chatty reminiscence than most; nevertheless one 
feels that the time is almost ripe for an assess- 
ment of the achievement of the Paris School in 
the first quarter of the twentieth century on a 
severely iconographical, and possibly even 
anonymous, basis. In such a work Gris would 
occupy a considerable space. His debt to the 
Master of the ‘bisected guitar’ would be duly 
stressed, and he himself might well be assured of 
a lasting renown in Kunstgeschichte as the 
master of Le Journal heading. 

OSBERT LANCASTER 


SHORTER NOTICES 


GIUSEPPE TERRAGNI. By Mario Labd. 
Milan, 1947. 


Giuseppe Terragni was one of the best Italian 
architects of his generation. He was born in 1904, 
published in 1926, together with Figini, Pollini, Libera 
and some others, a manifesto on the necessity of a new 
clean, orderly, anti-traditional, but also anti-futurist 
Italian architecture, built amongst other things the 
excellent Casa del Fascio at Como, the Children’s 
Hospital, Como and the famous block of flats in the 
Corso Sempione in Milan, went into the war, and died 
in 1943. To a future historian of the nineteen-thirties 
it will be eminently interesting to watch how even so 
consciously international an architect, just because 
he was a good architect, found an expression which is 
quite clearly Italian in its rhythm and proportions, 
Signor Labd’s introduction is brief and factual, but 
much more than a few laudatory pages. It places 
Terragni into his historical setting and analyses 
sensitively his personal qualities of style. 


ll Balcone, 


GESANG !M FEUEROFEN. By Hermann Claasen. 
Verlag L. Schwann, Diisseldorf, I947. 


A beautifully produced photographic record of one 
of the worst losses to European civilization which the 
war has caused: the wholesale destruction of the 
churches of Cologne. It is a horrible sign of inadequate 
art education in America that the Cathedral—with 
the exception of its east parts entirely of the nine- 
teenth century—was with so much care and success 
saved, whereas the dozen or so Romanesque churches, 
a patrimony greater than that of any other city of the 
west, were mercilessly wiped out. 


SMOKE: The problem of coal and the atmosphere. 
By Arnold Marsh. Faber & Faber. 2ls. 


This book is an important contribution to the fight 
for smokelessness, so handicapped by apathy, ignor- 
ance and conservatism—for ‘where there’s muck 
there’s money’ is still a proverb lingering in the minds 
of many important people. It is a comprehensible 
survey of the problem of smoke from industrial and 
household chimneys, embracing all its important 
aspects, such as the causes and nature of smoke, the 
destructive properties of air pollution, the enormous 
waste caused by smoke and incomplete combustion, 
and the history, present position and future of smoke 
abatement. 

Mr. Marsh points out that we are at present in a 
transitional stage between the first and the second 
coal age: we have just begun to realize that coal is an 
extremely valuable and rich mineral, present in 
rapidly decreasing quantities, and that burning it in 
an open grate instead of extracting the valuable by- 
products and thereby obtaining practically smokeless 
fuel (for which heating appliances are available with 
efficiencies of two or three times that of the open fire- 
place) is an offence to public health and national 
economy. Smoke is of interest to all people con- 
cerned with architecture, town planning and public 
health, and to the advanced reader it presents valuable 
information and references on a subject which 
hitherto has been quite uncoordinated. 


Other Books Received 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. By F. J. Osborn, Cambridge 

University Press. Is. 

SOUTH LANCASHIRE AND NORTH CHESHIRE: AN ADVISORY 

PLAN. By R. Nicholas and M. J. Hellier. Richard Bates. 

MODERN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Vols. |, Il 

Richard Greenhalgh. Sir Isaac Pitman, 100s. 

HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING AND SIGN WRITING. 

By E. A. Davidson. The Technical Press. 12s. 

oe THAT WAS NO-ONE’S AFFAIR. By E. M. Hatt. Faber 

aber. 6s. 

~ OF ENGLAND: SUSSEX. By Reginald Turnor. Paul Elek. 
is. 6d. 

Mae OF ENGLAND: CORNWALL. By Peggy Pollard. Paul Elek. 


and Ill. By 


DER STIL UNSERER ZEIT. By Franz Schuster. Verlag von Anton 
Schroll, Vienna. 

JOHN MARTIN. By Thomas Balston. Gerald Duckworth. 25s. 
EUROPAISCHE KUNSTGESCHICHTE. By Peter Meyer. Guggenbuhr 
& Huber. 42 Fr. 

THE TRAINS WE LOVED. By Hamilton Ellis. George Allen & 
Unwin. 15s. 

MIES VAN DER ROHE. The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
7.50 dollars. 

LAND AND LANDSCAPE. By Brenda Colvin. John Murray. 2Is. 
L’ARCHITETTURA IN INGHILTERRA. By Enrico Tedeschi. Editione 
U, Florence. 950 lire. 


[Inclusion of a book in the above list does not preclude 
review in a future issue. Nor is the list necessarily 
complete up to publication date of the current issue.] 
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ANTHOLOGY 
Oxford Topiary... 


We went to the adjoining college, which is dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
The garden here is remarkable for a wall of yew, which encloses it on three sides, 
cut into regular pilasters and compartments. D. cried out against it, but I should 
lament if a thing, which is so perfect of its kind, and which has been raised with 
so many years of care—indeed, so many generations—were to be destroyed, 
because it does not suit with the modern improved taste in gardening. You would 
hardly conceive that a vegetable wall could be so close and impervious, still less, 
that any thing so unnatural could be so beautiful as this really is. We visited the 
gardens of two other colleges. In those of New College, the college arms were 
formerly cut in box, and the alphabet grew round them: in another compartment 
was a sundial in box, set round with true-lovers’ knots. These have been 
destroyed, more easily as well as more rapidly than they were formed; but as 
nothing beautiful has been substituted in their places, it had been better if they 
had suffered these old oddities to have remained. One proof of their predecessors’ 
whimsical taste has however been permitted to stand; a row of trees, every one of 
which has its lower branches grafted into its next neighbour, so that the whole 
are in this way united. . . . The other garden to which we were led, was that of 
St. John’s: it is laid out in the modern taste, with a grass lawn, winding walks, 
and beds of flowers and flowering shrubs. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY (Letters from England by Don Manuel 
Alvarez Espriella, 1808). 


... and Lawns and Walls 


These gardens of New College are indescribably beautiful . . . lawns of the 
richest green and softest velvet grass, shadowed over by ancient trees that have 
lived a quiet life here for centuries and have been nursed and tended with such 
care, and so sheltered from rude winds, that certainly they must have been the 
happiest of all trees. Such a sweet, quietly, stately seclusion—so age-long as this 
has been, and, I hope, will continue to be—cannot exist anywhere else. One side 
of the garden-wall is formed by the ancient wall of the city, which Cromwell’s 
artillery battered, and which still retains its pristine height and strength. At 
intervals there are round towers that formed the bastions; that is to say, on the 
exterior they are round towers, but within, in the garden of the College, they are 
semi-circular recesses, with iron garden seats arranged round them. The loop- 
holes through which the archers and musketeers used to shoot still pierce through 
deep recesses in the wall, which is here about six feet thick. I wish I could put 
into one sentence the whole impression of this garden, but it could not be done 
in many pages. . . . The world surely has no other place like Oxford: it is a 
despair to see such a place and ever to leave it, for it would take a lifetime and 
more than one, to comprehend and enjoy it satisfactorily. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (English Note-books 1856, 
published 1870). 


MARGINALIA 





The Temple Restored 


A lay-out plan for the rebuilding of the Temple 
has now been published, and by the time this 
issue of the REVIEW appears, a model showing 
the proposals for the Inner Temple will be on 
view in the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition. 
Generally speaking, the decision to rebuild on the 
lines of the original buildings has been closely 
adhered to, except in the more damaged parts 
where concessions have been made to the 
demands of lighting and access. The only piece 
of large-scale replanning in the scheme, on the 
site of the destroyed Inner Temple Hall, Library 
and Parliament Chamber, falls to J. Hubert 


Worthington, the architect to the Inner Temple. 
Clyde Young is architect to the Middle Temple, 
with Edward Maufe as consultant. A completely 
new Library for the Middle Temple is being 
designed*by Mr. Maufe. Pump Court is to be 
rebuilt on the old pattern. But Mr. Maufe has 
given it a cornice instead of a parapet, and its 
arcaded cloister seven arches instead of the 
former eight. Wren’s original design is cited as 
justification for these alterations—although it 
appears that it was not known to Mr. Maufe 
when he made his own design. 

The architect for the restoration of the Temple 
Church is Walter H. Godfrey. 
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Fine Art Appointment 


Godfrey Samuel has been appointed Secretary 
to the Royal Fine Art Commission, in succession 
to A. B. Knapp-Fisher, who held the office from 
February 1944. The members of the Commission 
now are: the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 
(chairman), Sir Patrick Abercrombie, Sir Kenneth 
Clark, Ralph Freeman, E. Maxwell Fry, William 
G. Holford, Edward Maufe, Henry Moore, Ray- 
mond Mortimer, R. C. Norman, A. E. Richardson, 
John Summerson, Geoffrey F. Webb, John 
Wheatley, Charles Wheeler, J. Hubert Worthing- 
ton. Under the terms of the Royal Warrant two 
members retire each year. 


Photography and Design Exhibition 


The Royal Photographic Society, working in 
co-operation with the Design and Industries 
Association, is arranging to hold an exhibition at 
its London Headquarters (16, Princes Gate, 
S.W.7) during July next. The objects of this 
exhibition are first, to show how photography 
can, and should, be used to illustrate good 
industrial design; secondly, by confining the 
exhibits to photographs of well-designed objects, 
to help to encourage good industrial design. 

Photographs submitted may be the work of 
professional or amateur photographers, and may 
be in monochrome or colour. Entry forms and 
particulars may be obtained from The Secretary, 
The Royal Photographic Society, 16, Princes 
Gate, London, S.W.7, or from Mrs. M. Harvey, 
Secretary of The Design and Industries Associa- 
tion, at 33, Harrington Gardens, London, S.W.7. 


Contributors this Month 


William Graham Holford, A.R.I.B.A., _ is 
Professor of Town Planning in the University 
of London. Born in 1907, he was educated in 
South Africa and under the late Sir Charles Reilly 
at the Liverpool School of Architecture, where he 
was Waring Prizeman in 1930 and took the degree 
of B.Arch. with First Class Honours, becoming 
Rome scholar in the same year. His buildings 
have ranged from private houses to factories and 
hostels. He was Director of Research in the Minis- 
try of Town and Country Planning, 1943-5, and 
joint author with C. H. Holden of the City of 
London plan, published 1947. He is to prepare a 
plan for Cambridge. 


Ernest Race, F.S.I.A., was born in 1913 at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; educated at St. Paul’s and 
the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of 
London, taking the certificate in Decoration and 
Design in 1935. 1935-7 he worked as designer 
draughtsman for Troughton and Young; in 1937 
studied hand weaving at Ikkadu Village In- 
dustries, near Madras, South India, and sub- 
sequently started his own business as interior 
decorator in. London, specializing in Indian 
fabrics and rugs to his own design. During the war 
he served in the A.F.S. and N.F.S. In 1945 he 
was appointed Director of Enness Sentinel Ltd. 
and also Director of Design of an associate com- 
pany, Ernest Race Ltd., formed with the object 
of carrying out research into new materials 
for furniture construction and now produc- 
ing a range of designs in light alloys and laminated 
plastics, some of which were selected by the 
C.1.D. for ‘Britain Can Make It’ and by the Board 
of Trade for the Sydney Royal Easter Show and 
the forthcoming Brussels Exhibition. Ernest 
Race was elected a member of the Society of In- 
dustrial Artists in 1946 and Fellow in 1948, and 
is on the L.C.C. Consultative Committee for 
classes in furnishing trades as a representative of 
the Council. 

Claude Vincent is a nom-de-plume. Its owner is 
at present living in South America. 

J. D. U. Ward was born in 1909 and has lived 
for some years within five miles of Oxford. He 
describes himself as having ‘varied interesis, 
with little system or discernible order, but 
including forestry, natural history and rural 














THE LATE TONY GARNIER 
Tony Garnier, the great pioneer of 
design in concrete, died in 
February. Garnier was born at 
Lyons in 1869, son of a textile 
designer who worked for the local 
silk mills. As Pensionnaire de 
lV’Académie Frangaise in Rome 
in 1901, he set himself the task of 
designing an ideal modern city. 
The result was his Cité 
Industrielle, exhibited in 1904 


and published in book form in- 


1917. Two of the plates from this 
work are reproduced on this page; 
in the upper project, for a school, 
Garnier combined an allusion to 
ancient Egypt with the un- 
adorned surfaces and clean-cut 
lines of the architecture to come; 
but the sanatorium in the lower 
is uncompromisingly modern. As 
a practising architect Garnier was 
not prolific. His chance came 
when Edouard Herriot, as mayor 
of Lyons, appointed him City 
Architect, in which capacity he 
built the municipal cattle market 
and abattoir, the stadium, the 
school of weaving and the Grange 
Blanche Hospitat. Of these, the 
stadium was of the greatest 
historical significance, constructed 
as it was of un-faced concrete, 
while the hospital is the greatest in 
extent. Buildings other than muni- 
cipal from his hand are rare. 
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history.’ Has written many articles on country 
crafts and buildings. His previous contributions 
to THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW have been: ‘A 
Footnote on Form and Material’ (March 19338), 
‘Some Clapper Bridges’ (May 1940), ‘A Note on 
Three Legs’ (February 1942), ‘On Cock-Fighting 
Chairs’ (May 1942). 
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Page 181: Charles Herbert Reilly par M. le pro- 
fesseur William Holford. Hommages rendus par un 
des plus célébres de ses éléves & un homme fort 
distingué parmis les architectes britanniques. Le pro- 
fesseur Sir Charles Reilly était peu orthodoxe, trés 
vif, batailleur, et animé d’un enthousiasme sans borne 
pour l’architecture, et qui monta a l’école de Liver- 
pool, dont il fut nommé professeur en 1904, un drame 
[continued on page 226 
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View of a Boiler House comprising Six 
Lancashire Boilers for servicing a very 
large Air Conditioning Plant by 
Cheethams of Oldham. Note Ven- 
tilating Duct in the Boiler House. 
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THE THINGS A HUNTER SEES WHEN HE LEAVES HIS GUN BEHIND 
(Boer Proverb) 


Industry has at least one big pull over the jungle . . . when you’re on the lookout for ideas, 
you don’t have to carry a gun. The Reynolds companies regard their Aluminium 


Alloys as fair game for everyone because they combine lightness and strength and 





that’s what most manufacturers are hunting in 





one form or another. Some are interested in 


Reynolds 


ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 


extrusions, some in tubes, some in sheet and 






strip. Reynolds make all four, and know how 


to turn them to other people’s advantage. 


EXTRUSIONS, TUBES, SHEET & STRIP TO ALL A.I.D., B.S./S.T.A., AND B.S. SPECIFICATIONS 


REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD. ® REYNOLDS LIGHT ALLOYS LTD. 


Hay Hall Works, Tyseley, Birmingham. Telephone: Acocks Green 3333 
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A: Superior Design for a Pulpit 


Let the Pulpit be placed under the centre of the arch 
which divides the chancel from the body of the church, 
and its construction of a nature to contrast it as much 
as possible with the chancel if it should happen to 
be of Gothic architecture, for which purpose, let the 
base represent a doorway through which you may see 
the back of the stair or ascent to the Pulpit. . . . This 
construction besides its contrast has the peculiar advan- 
tage of hiding the east window, and altar from the 
entrance of the church and centre aisle, besides its beauty 
and commanding situation, the back of the Pulpit being 
thus studiously and decorously placed towards the east, 
and its front towards the west. (From Hints to Some 
Churchwardens, 1825, noticed in April Marginalia.) 
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de ses propres idées de l’architecture qui exergaient 
peu 4 peu une influence assez puissante par la plupart 
du monde. II mourut le 2 février, 1948. Au frontispice 
se trouve une photographie prise du film intitulé 
The Way we Live, dans lequel un autre architecte 
distingué—Sir Patrick Abercrombie jouait un rdéle 
analogue. Ce film illustre les dessins pour la recon- 
struction de la ville de Plymouth. 

Page 187: Oxford College Gardens par J. D. U. Ward. 
La critique d’art et Vhistoire s’occupent ordinaire- 
ment des formes d’art qui ont été déja_ isolées, 
identifiées, dénommées, localisées et datées; comme 
par exemple les différentes périodes dans les dessins 
individuels d’une cathédrale. Néanmoins la majeure 
partie de la scéne visuelle reste hors de lanalyse, 
seulment a cause de son aspect si quotidien, et vu 
que jusqu’ici cette analyse n’a pas été appliquée que, 
pour ainsi dire, seulement aux sujets non-quotidiens. 
Une partie de ce monde quotidien—les jardins d’une 
université (Oxford)—sont ramenés ici pour analyse 
par J. D. U. Ward, qui procéde a désassocier un type 
de paysage considéré par presque tout le monde 
comme ‘donné,’ et a montrer ce qu'il est en réalité, 
cest a dire une composition de plusieurs modes 
historiques et de plusieurs théories d’art. On peut 
constater que les arriéres-plans des colléges illustrés 
ici proviennent d’une série compliquée de types, tels 
que le courtil (cloitre), Pancien verger Anglais, le 
‘mont’ de Bacon, le ‘nouveau style’ de jardin 
paysager comme il avait été démontré par Shipley, 
le jardiniste du Due de Marlborough a Wadham 
(et non pas démontré par Repton a Magdalen), le 
bosquet victorien et les parterres herbacés de 
Robinson. En outre qu'elle isole les motifs d’une 
scéne quotidienne typique, ces recherches originales 
documentent pour la premiére fois Vhistoire du 
mouvement paysagére a Oxford. 

Page 203: Le fond et la Sculpture par Claude 
Vincent. Le Brésil est un pays ot la sculpture et 
Varchitecture moderne se sont réunies en grand. Ceci 
s’est passé parceque sous Tl inspiration de M. 
Capanema, ministre d’éducation et des beaux arts 


du gouvernement du jour (précisément, le jour 
d’avant hier) les architectes modernes furent 


encouragés, en dessinant les édifices gouvernement- 
ales, de chercher laide des sculpteurs. Malheureuse- 
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ment cette disposition d’esprit n’a pas été maintenue 
et il parait que le Brésil cessera d’influencer le monde 
de cette fagon. La construction illustrée montre ce 
que nous ne voyons aujourd’hui, que rarement-—la 
sculpture dessinée sur un fond  spécifiquement 
contemporain. 

Page 215: Colorations des Locomotives Britanniyues 
par Hamilton Ellis. Par suite de la nationalisation des 
chemins de fer britanniques on se demande en quel 
couleur les trains seront ils peints? Différent 
d’autres pays, en Angleterre il était traditionnel de 
varier la coloration selon les différents systémes ou 
régions, ainsi on pouvait distinguer le chemin de fer 
Sud-Est de celui du Sud-Ouest, la ligne Nord-Est de 
celui du Nord-Ouest. Dans cet article Hamilton Ellis 
trace histoire des colorations régionales commencant 
avec les périodes de la diligence et de la malle-poste, 
et il cherche a établir une justification pour continuer 
cette tradition, en tout cas pour les trains ordinaires 
d’intérét local. Mais les trains-poste, le Flying Scots- 
man, Cornish Riviera Express, peuvent pourvoir des 
occasions pour faire de nouvelles expériences avec des 
colorations ‘nationales’ comme le cas de Vancien 
train bien connu—le ‘Brighton Belle.’ 

Page 216: Le Vandalisme triomphe. La destruction 
de la Grotte 4 Oatlands Park par Marcus Whiffen. La 
destruction de propos délibéré de la Grotte a Oatlands 
Park (construite environ 1770 par le Duc de New- 
castle) ne parait pas de prime abord étre un désastre 
architecturelle de grande importance, mais la_per- 
fection de la construction considérée comme exemple 
@architecture de fantaisie, rend cette perte trés 
s¢rieuse, surtout parceque la probabilité que les 
circonstances se répéteront qui avaient pour résultat 
que le dixhuitiéme siécle se réfugia dans la fantaisie 
est bien moindre que la probabilité quil y aura a 
lavenir encore des circonstances qui pourront faire 
créer par les hommes de nouveaux temples grecs, de 
nouvelles cathédrales gothiques, de nouveaux palais 
du genre de la Renaissance. L’architecture de fan- 
taisie dun certain point de vue, le plus signifiant et 
révélateur de tous les phénoménes humains, eut son 
grand triomphe en 1815, quand le Duke de York 
accueuillit ’ Empereur de la Russie, le Roi de Prusse 
et d'autres vainqueurs de Waterloo parmi les can- 
delabres et les chandeliers, le tufeau, les ammonites, 

[continued on page 228 





COMPLETE /nsulation 
and Waterproofing 


by using “ ACE” reinforced 
felt with “SLAGBESTOS” 


mineral wool. 


In these days of fuel shortage it is more 
than ever necessary to conserve as much 
The ideal method for 
houses is to underlay the tiles with 
‘*ACE”’ Reinforced Felt and to spread 
loose SLAGBESTOS between the ceiling 
This will give you perfect roof 


heat as possible. 


joists. 
insulation and a warm dry house. 
SLAGBESTOS 


We are exhibiting at the Building Centre. 


agbestos 


Sla 


PERFECTED 
AND ‘**ACE”’? 
BITUMINOUS ROOFING 


is completely fireproof, 
verminproof and does not disintegrate. 


MINERAL WOOL 
REINFORCED 
FELT 








’Phone: 


Factories : 







Illustration shows loose SLAGBESTOS between ceiling joists, and inset in blanket 
form. 
Full particulars, samples and prices of SLAGBESTOS and “ACE”’ will be sent to 
you on request. 


F. MCNEILL & CO. LTD. 


10, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
VICtoria 6022. 


*Grams: “Eyeball,” London 


London, Manchester and Glasgow 
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At the new De La Rue factory at Tynemouth the 
production of FORMICA: in a range of colours and 
finishes has now commenced and good delivery dates can 
be given for this quality material. This is indeed excellent 


news for all Designers, Architects and Interior Decorators 


\ 
% 
\ 
b 
% 
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who know so well the qualities of FORMICA ... the 


ZZ 


’ 


Decorative Material of the Future. 


* : Pormeca \ decorative Laminated Plastic of great beauty possessing 
physical properties which give it a wide field of usefulness in every type and sphere of 
modern interior decoration. It is also produced in a ‘ Cigarette proof’ grade which is 


the final answer to the cigarette-burn menace. 


Write today for full details 


La Rue Insulation Ltd. 


IMPERIAL HOUSE, 84/86, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I, ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 2901. CABLES: DELINSUL, LONDON 
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le spath, les coraux et les coquilles de la Grotte 
d’Oatlands. La Grotte rencontra sa défaite en Fevrier 
1948 quand elle fut rasée sans aucun motif connu. Si 
on désire éviter de semblables malheurs autre part, 
il faut tout de suite rédiger des archives complétes de 
pareils monuments historiques et faire des démarches 
nécessaires afinque nul département gouvernemental 
ou service administratif ait le pouvoir d’exécuter de 
pareils actes de vandalisme, sans qu’il soit possible 
dinstituer une réclamation chez les autorités, contre 
la décision. Dans ce cas-ci Vinspecteur du conseil 
municipal de Weybridge a déclaré que la Grotte était 
dangereuse, autorisant ainsi sa destruction. Mais 
quiconque a vu la démolition de la Grotte, dont le 
coeur était de maconnerie d'une solidité immense 
(Védifice ayant été construit comme une forteresse), 
aura difficulté & croire que le danger était sans 
reméde. 


Mai 1948 
Seite 181: Charles Herbert Reilly von Professor 
William Holford. Kine Wiirdigung einer grossen 


Personlichkeit unter den Britischen Architekten von 
einem seiner bedeutensten Schiiler.Frei von Schablone, 
von tiberstromender Lebenskraft, Kampflust und von 
leidenschaftlichem Enthusiasmus fiir Architektur 
erfiillt, hat Professor Charles Reilly die Liverpooler 
Architekten-Schule, an der er seit 1904 tatig war, zu 
einem Institut erhoben, dessen Bedeutung und 
finfluss allmahlich in der ganzen Welt anerkannt 
wurde. Er starb am Montag den 2, Februar 1948. Auf 
der ersten Seite ist ein Ausschnitt aus einem Film 
‘So leben’ wir’ abgebildet—mit Rekonstruktions- 
planen fiir Plymouth. 

Seite 187: College Garten in Oxford von J. D. U. 
Ward. WKunstkritik und Kunstgeschichte beschaft- 
igen sich zumeist mit Formen, die bereits abgestem- 


pelt, eingereiht und datiert sind, wie etwa die 
verschiedenen Bauperioden einer Kathedrale. Der 


grésste Teil von Kunstgegenstinden bleibt ausser- 
halb der Kunstanalyse, vielleicht nur weil sie so 
alltaglich erscheinen, und Kunstbetrachtung bisher 
Dinge des Alltags nicht in ihren Bereich einbezogen 
hat. Ein Teil dieser Alltagswelt, die College-Garten 
der Oxforder Universitat, werden hier von J. D. U. 
Ward untersucht, der den Typus einer Landschaft, 


der den meisten Menschen als ‘gegeben’ gilt, in seine 
einzelnen Teile zerlegt, und die verschiedensten 
Moden und Kunsttheorien, deren Ergebnis er ist, 
erlautert. Die verschiedensten Typen, auf denen er 
sich, aufbaut: der Klostergarten, der altenglische 
Obstgarten, Bacon’s ‘Berg,’ der neue Stil der 
Landschaftsgirten von Shipley, dem Gartner des 
Herzogs von Marlborough in Wadham _ (mit 
Ausnahme der Anlagen von Repton im Magdalen 
College) bis zum Victorianischen Buschwerk und 
Robinson’s Begrenzungen, werden in ihre einzelnen 
Elemente, zerlegt. Diese originellen Untersuchungen 
beschaftigen sich nicht nur mit den einzelnen Motiven 
einer typischen Landschaft, sie sind auch die erste 
Geschichte der Landschaftsbewegung in Oxford. 
Seite 203: Plastik und ihr Hintergrund von Claude 


Vincent. In Brasilien haben Plastik und moderne 
Architektur einen itiberraschenden Aufschwung 
genommen. Herr Capanema, der Minister fiir 


Erziehung und Kunst in der heutigen Regierung (die 
gestern zuriickgetreten ist) hat moderne Architekten 
ermutigt Bildhauer in stiarkstem Masse bei ihren 
Entwiirfen fiir Regierungsbauten heranzuziehen. 
Diese grossziigige Haltung wurde leider aufgegeben 
und es scheint, dass Brasilien seine Fiihrerrolle 
einzubiissen im Begriffe ist. Der abgebildete Bau 
zeigt, was heute selten gesehen werden kann, wie 
sich Plastik von einem zeitgenéssischen Hintergrund 
abhebt. 

Seite 215: Farben fiir britische Lokomotiven von 


Hamilton Ellis. Mit der Nationalisierung unserer 
Britischen Eisenbahnen steigt auch die Frage der 


Farbe unserer Ziige auf. In England war es im 
Gegensatz zu anderen Landern Sitte die Ziige der 
verschiedenen Provinzen durch Farbe von einander 
zu unterscheiden, so dass man die Siid-Ost von den 
Siid-West, die Nord-West von den Nord-Ost-Ziigen 
auf den ersten Blick von einander unterscheiden 
konnte. In diesem Aufsatz fiihrt Hamilton Ellis die 
Geschichte der Farben der regionalen Ziige bis zur 
Postkutsche zuriick und dringt darauf die Tradition 


wenigstens fiir Lokalziige festzuhalten. Postziige, 
schottische Expressziige, Riviera-Expressziige aus 


Cornwall mégen wie die alte ‘Brighton Belle’ die 

Gelegenheit fiir neue Experimente im ‘nationalen’ 

Farbplan wahrnehmen. 
Seite 216: Triumph des Die 


Vandalismus Zer- 
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storung der Grotte in Oatlands Park von Marcus 
Whiffen. Die vorsatzliche Zerstérung der Oatlands 
Grotte in Oatlands Park, um 1770 vom Herzog von 
New Castle errichtet—mag im ersten Augenb!ick 
nicht als ein bedeutsames architektonisches Ungliick 
erscheinen, aber die Vorziiglichkeit des Bauweikes 


als ein Stiick phantastischer Architektur erhebt 
diesen Verlust zu einem ganz besonderer Art. 


Umsomehr als der Flug ins Gebiet der Phantasice im 
18. Jahrhundert viel seltener in der Geschichte ist 
als die Umstande, die zum Bau von Griechischen 
Tempeln, Gotischen Kathedralen und Renaissance 
Palisten gefiihrt haben. Phantastische Architektur 
ist in gewisser Beziehung das bedeutsamste, tiefstent- 
hiillende Phinomen. Sein Héhepunkt war im Jahre 
1815 als der Herzog von York den Kaiser von Russ- 
land, den Kénig von Preussen und andere Sieger von 
Waterloo unter Kandelabern und Armleuchtern, 
Tuffsteinen und Ammonshornern, dem Felsspat und 
den Korallen und Kaurimuscheln der Oatlands Grotte 
empfing. Das Waterloo der Grotte war im Februar 
1948, als sie ohne jeden einleuchtenden Grund zerstért 
wurde. Damit so etwas nicht wiederholt werde, muss 
eine vollstandige Liste ahnlicher Denkmiiler sofort 
gemacht und sie unter Denkmalsschutz gestellt 
werden, damit weder ein Regierungskreis noch lokale 
Autoritaten im stande seien, einen solchen Akt des 
Vandalismus zu begehen, ohne Protest der Oeffentlich- 
keit. Im vorliegenden Falle hat der Inspektor des 
Weybridge-Kreises erklirt, dass die Grotte ‘gefihr- 
det’ sei und infolge dessen die Autorisation zu ihrer 
Zerstérung erhalten. Aber es ist schwer fiir jemand, 
der die zerstérte Grotte gesehen hat, mit dem 
ungewohnlich festen Backsteinbau, der den  struk- 
turellen Kern gebildet hat, zu glauben, dass die 
Grotte wirklich gefahrdet war. 


Mai 1948 r. 


Crp. 181. TIPOMECCOP BILTbAM 

YAPJI3 TEPBEPT PIII. 

B crarpe oroii Bosaercs anh YBAAKeHILA MH YAUBTeNIA 
BeINKOMY Tpeyerapnresno Spiutranckoii apxurerrypioii 
Upodeccut oF oAHoro BS Handodtee suaMeniTblX ero 
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H SoeBoii oO XapakTepy, podeccop Cop Uapas Prout 
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—DOUBLE PROBLEM SOLVED BY PEL 


When seats and tables are needed, Pel Nesting Furniture provides everything 


you could ask for in comfort and good looks. 


But when it’s space you want, 


Pel Nesting Chairs and Tables rise so well to the occasion that a stack of each 


occupies a very small amount of floor space ! 


The high quality steel tubing 


gives great strength with the minimum of weight, makes for easy handling and 


a very long, hard-wearing life. 


and a waiting list, for Pel Nesting Furniture. 


Inevitably, these days, there’s a priority list, 


But let us know your needs 


and we will tell you if, and how soon, we can help. 


A @ PRODUCT 


© tase by PEL LTD -: OLDBURY: BIRMINGHAM - °°: ° 





Patent No. 344159 Models : Chair R.P.6.Table N.T.2 
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FOR EVERY TYPE OF WORK WHERE ASPHALTE CAN BE USED 
THE VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE PAVING CO., LTD. 


VAL DE TRAVERS HOUSE, 21-22 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: City 7001 (10 lines). 


Telegrams: Traversable, Telex, London. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


A. C. W. HOBMAN & CO. LTD. @ TAROADS LTD. e THE DIAMOND TREAD CO. (1938) LTD. . THE LONDON ASPHALTE CO. LTD. 
SICILIAN ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. @ UNITED LIMMER & VORWOHLE ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. @ THOS. FALDO & CO. (1929) LTD. @ W.G. WALKER (GLASGOW) LTD. 


BRANCHES 
BIRMINGHAM - CANTERBURY - EXETER - GLASGOW - LINCOLN - LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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OTJaBaICAH AXPHTeKType ¢ HeMCYepMaeMbIM 9HTY3Ha3MOM. 

Jiia nero Jinsepnyapexan IlIkona ApxnvekTypH, B 

KOTOpolt oH eTam mpodeccopom B 1904 r., Spina cieHoii 

auyHOH apxurTeKTypHoii ApaMbl, BIHAHMe KoTopoii 

CTalO COBPeMeHeM YYBCTBOBATLCA NO Bcemy cBeTy. Cap 

Yapas Pawan ckonyaaca B NoHe_eabHHK 2-ro deBpalA 

1948 r, Ha o6n0xke nokasana doTorpadud u3 pUIbMbI 

»Ham o6pa3 au3HH“, B KOTOpOii ONMChBaINCbh WiaHbl 

poccTanoBienua r. Ilnumyt’a mocae TeX CHJbHHX 

paspyulennii, KoTOpble BLIMaIM Ha oO sTOrO roposa 

BO Bpema Bolinh. Bb otoii @uabMe pA,OM ¢ HMM BHICTYHa 

Cap Ilarpuk Adepkpomon. 

Crp. 187. JK. JI. 10. BOP. 
CRUX KOJWIEKEN. 
O6bL4HO ACTOPHA HM KPHTHKa HckyccTBa HMeWwT Feo c 

YeTKO BbIACTCHHLIMH POpMaMH, MOBeeHHEIMH YoKE TO} 

ofipeqeteHHble pyOPpHkKH, NOTVIMBUIHM onmpejerenHoe 

HaMMeHOBahle, ¢ BLIACHeHHLIM HON0KeHMeM H MCTOpH- 

4eCKHMH JataMu. Tak, HallpuMep, oOcTouT Bonpoc Tpit 

pasbope pa3.1HYHblX Tepnojos nocTpoiikn cTapHHHoro 
cobopa. jlo cux Nop, o_uako, sTOT aHamH3s noyTH He 
3aXBaThBasl TeX [aMATHUKOB HCKYCCTBA, KOTOPLle BOLL. 

B e7ke(UeBHYW OOCTAHOBKY Hailteii au3HH, ObITh MOxKeT, 

HOTOMY, HMeHHO, 4TO OHM NpexcTaBIAwWTCA HaM CTONIb 

oObijenHbIMH. K atoMy Kiaccy aBTop OTHOCHT, HanpH- 

Mep, Caj[bl VHMBepcHTeTcKuX kKomTeqKeli B Orchopze, 

MCTOPHKO-KPHTHYeCKOMY alaJH3y KOTOPLIX OH MOCBHALaeT 

HacTOAyW cTaTbio. ON WoKasblpaeT, Kak Caj{bl OTH 

CO3JAINCh B PesyAbTAaTe C1O*KHOO Mpolecca HeTOpItye- 

ckoi TipeeMcTBeHHOCTH THNOBLIX GopM, Haynnast ¢ 

cTapHHHoro MOHacTLIpcKoro caja, cTapuunoro anrauii- 

CKOPO PPYKTOBOLO Cajla, NepeXOA Yepe3 TAK HasblBaeMblii 

»HOBbI” CTHIb XYO#KeECTREHHOPO CaOBOCTBa, BBeeH- 

ubiii B ¢Boe Bpema [IIimant, cayosnnkom reprora Mapi- 

dyprekoro B Bayame (a ne PenronomM, cajoBunkom 
hoaseqxa Marjan B Oxciopyze) H KOHYaA BUKTOPH- 

@HCKIIMM ,,KapIMKOBbIMH j[peBonacakyennamn” @ Pobun- 

COH OBCKUMH razonnbimn Gopqiopamn. B nacroatyeii 

paoote aBTOp TNpPHBOANT B TepBblil pas pA OTHOCAITAXCA 

Kk ero TeMe HCTOPH4eCKHX JOKYMEHTOB. 


Crp. 2038. KIO], BAHCEHT. CKYJIBIITYPA Lt 
EE OOH. 


passa — TO crpana, re coequHeHte CKYABITYpE 


CAJIbI ORCMOPYI- 


H COBepMeHHOl APXUTeEKTYPHI NPOMsBOAMIOCh Ha WHPOKHX 
ocHoBaHHax. Cyannocb oT0 6naroqapaA BXO,HOBIAW- 
mei HHMWHaTHBe r-Ha Kanamena, OnBmero MHHNCTpa 
NpocBeleHHA HM W3ANHEX WekyccTB, KOTOpHit NoompAr 
IIpHBIeYHHe CKYABNTOPOB Kk y4acHTW, B COTPyAHHyeCTBE 
€ aPXHTeKTOpaMH, B MpoeKTHPOBAHHNH MpaBHTeabeTBeH- 
HEX 3yaHHii. K coxkanenmo, To npocBelleHnoe Haynna- 
Hae He ObII0 Nopepxkano, UM BLIXOAUT Kak Oy_TO Bpasn- 
WHA Depectata OLITh MHPOBLIM IHOHepOM B 9TOM Jeue. 
PaGotTsl, BOCTpoNsBe_eHHble B HIMOCTpaltAX, MoKa3bl- 
BaWT TO, 4YTO Tellepb TAK PeKO MO*KHO BCTPeTHTh, a 
HMCHHO, CKYJIbUTYpy ,CllelwatbHo cosqaHHyi WA 
cllellupHiecKH COBPeMeHHOTO apPXHTeKTypHOrO dona, 


Crp. 215. XAMMJITOH 3JLIMC. OKPACKA BPI- 
TAHCKUX JOROMOTIBOB 
B caa3n ¢ Halmonannsaneilt OplTancKHX *ewesHHXx 

Opor BOSHHKaeT BOTpOC 06 H3MeHeHHM OKPAckH MoesfOB. 

B Anrauu, B OTAWMHe OT APYrHX CTpah, IpHHATO WaBaTb 

pasiM4nble IBeTa MOABMxKHOMY cocTaBy, IpiHafueka- 

IeMy K pa3sH4HbIM *K.-7. paiionam. ABTop IpocuexkuBaeT 

KCTOPHW oTO OKpAcKH, MOKasbiBah TO OHA OepeT cBOe 

Havalo elje CO BpeMell MOYTOBHIX KapeT HM JMIMKAHCOB. 

OH IPHBOAAT PAX FOBOAOB B NONb3y COXPaneHUsA paiion- 

HO OKpackH XOTA ObI WIA MecTHBIX Hoe3qoB. C Apyroii 

CTOPOHLI, MOYTOBMe Woesqa HM Take CKBOBHBIe moesqa 

Kak ,.leryymi I[ornanyen“, ,dKempece Kopnosaanii- 

ckoit Pupbeph“ 1 T. 1. MoryT IpeqcTaBuTh HoAXoAAMIHii 

060’ekT JIA HempoboBanns BHepaiionnoii CXemMbl OKpAckKH 
cileyy upuMepy crapHunoii ,, bpaiironckolt Kpacaspnyy, 

(MouTOBOIL KapeTH, Hekorja OblBMeli ,Kpacoii HM rop- 

Wocraw* OprackHx opor). 

Crp. 216. MAPRKYC BI®OEH. TOPAKECTBYIO- 
hii BAHJIAJIH3M: PASPYIITEHHE TPOTOB 
OYTJIAHICKOPO HAPRA. 

Ha nepsblii Bsrinj, napouwntroe paspymenne Oyruanz- 
ckux [‘poros (nocrpoennbix ox. 1770 r. B OytaaHycKom 
Hapke repiovom HbwkactickuM) MoxkKeT NOKasaTbeA He 
CTOIb yiKe Cepbe3HbIM HecywacTHeM JIA apXHTeCKTypH. 
Oyuako coBepilencTBO dTOrO CoopysKeHHA Kak oOOpasiya 
Tak Hasbipaemoii ,pantasniinoii” apxuTeKTypH NpHyjaer 
COBepuIeHHO CocbeHHYyW He3saMenHMocTb 9TOi MoTepe, 
ycWIMBaeMyW TEM, 4TO TMOBTOpeHMe MCTOpIYecKIX 
OOCTOATCILCTB, TIPHBeAWHX K YBIeVeHHO B CTOpOHy 
»PaHtasHiinoro” ¢THsA, elle MeHee BePOATHO YeM TOBTOpe- 


MARGINALIA 


une HeTopHyeckoii obcTaHoBKH, KoTOpas Moria Oy 
NpHBecTH kK CO3{aHHO HOBLIX rpeyecKHX XpaMoB, roTn- 
yecKHX codopoB MH jBoploR osnoxu Bospomyenna, 
®Mantasniinan apxutreKtypa — 9TO B HeKOTOPOM poze 
HanOouee siaynTedbHoe ABAeHHe YeTOBeYe CKO UpHApo TB, 
SHaMenaTedbubIM JIA Hee {HEM OLLI TOT, Korya B 1815 p, 
B Oyeaanyekux porax, mpi cpere kanyers6p  BHCsuHx 
HOACBEYNMKOB, CpeAit PALO H3BeCTHAKA, KYKCOB Iara, 
OOIOMKOB KOpad0B, PaKOBUH HM pakyllleK, reptop 
Hopkekuit npaunmat uMiepatopa  BeepoceniicKoro, 
KOpoia Upycckoro WH Apyrux nodequreneii Barepao, 
CodctBennoe ,,Barepi0“ nocrurao ports B Mapte 1948 r, 
korya 6e3 BCAKHX BHJMMbIX OcHOBaHHii onn Onan 
cpaBHenbl ¢ semieit. Bo usdexanne nopropenis 10;106- 
HBX JeiicTBuii HeoOxoAuMO TponsBecTH NoOAHy OLE, 
APXHTeKTYPHBIX TaMATHMKOB CTpanbl HW HeMej1eHo 
IIPHHATh Mepbl K HX OXpane, a ocobenHo K TOMY, 4TOOK 
IpeAOTRpaTHTh BOSMOAKHOCTL COBEPUIEHILA TOPOOHOTO se 
aKTa Baw AAIN3Ma O€3 BOSMOZKHOCTH alleTIANW K yor 
HOMOYeHHBIM OpraHaM Hajsopa Mu kK oblmlecTBeHHOMy 
Muennw. B jannom cayyae Beiiépuyn cri ropoycKoli 
apXuTekTOp paspemma cxomky Tporos, o6’aBuBmi Hx 
HedesonacnbIMH, Ojuako TeM, KTO BIeI Kak OMamt 
Ppornt, tpyquo 6b0 NoBeputh B cyukecTBeHHYyI0 He 
MPOwHOCcTh CONNAHOTO, CAOBHO 9TO Oba Kpenocts, 
KHPUMYHOrO OCTOBA COOPyAReHHA. 


Educational 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

APPLICATIONS are invited from men and women between 
23 and 40 years of age, who served in H.M. Forces or were employed 
in other work of national importance during the war, for admission 
to courses of training as full-time Teachers of Building and Allied 
Subjects in Colleges of Further Education or in Secondary Technical 
Schools. : cal 7 

Applicants should have a University degree in Building or Allied 
Subjects, or qualifications in a profession associated with Building, 
or a Higher National Certificate in Building or, tor Craft teaching, 
a Full Technological Certificate of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute in a Building Craft. In certain crafts a Final City and 
Guilds Certificate may be accepted. : F 

Training will be given in the principles and practice of teaching 
and in the methods of teaching special subjects. The courses 
will be of 6—9 months’ duration. There will be no fees, and 
students will be eligible for maintenance grants for the period 
of the course. / } p:. 

Application should be made on Form 203 R.E., which may be 
obtained from the Secretary (Teachers R.E.1), Ministry of Educa- 
tion, 14-22, Lennox Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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